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FATHER BEDE JARRETT 


AT three o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, the 17th of 
March, in the Hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth at Lon- 
don, Father Bede Jarrett died, at the age of 52, after an 
illness of a month. How great a loss his going is cannot 
be expressed. Four times Provincial of the English Domi- 


nicans, from 1916 to 1932, his courageous government gave 
them much of their present position and hopes. Founder 
of the priories of Oxford and Edinburgh, the school at 
Laxton, the missions of South Africa and Persia—the list 
is incomplete and scarce hints at the devotion to his Pro- 
vince for which he spent his life. It was his vision that 
started this review fourteen years ago. In 1932 he was 
appointed its editor and elected Prior of the House. One 
who worked in close contact with Father Bede since then 
would here record his admiration for the qualities he saw 
so steadily displayed: imperturbability; humour and gal- 
lantry in face of difficulty; sympathy with everything frank 
and adventurous and young; generous friendship given to 
so many; deepest of all, whole-hearted surrender to the lov- 
ing wisdom of God. For the sake of his friends BLACKFRIARS 
hopes soon to print a memoir, but better than any written 
words the voices of those he loved and served will for all 
time sing the praises of God in the choir of the priory 
he built. His life gave joy, and this his death does not take 
away, but adds a promise. May he rest in peace. 
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REMARKS 


THE CHURCH AND NATIONAL POLITICS. It is unusual to find 
the Church criticized for not shaping its practical teach- 
ing according to one single political plan. That such a 
criticism should come from Anglicans adds to the novelty. 
Reviewing the relations of the Church with the different 
European States, The Church Times finds that even the 
highly organized unity of the Roman Church does not en- 
able it to deliver its practical counsels to the nations with 
anything approaching a single clear voice; it may think in- 
ternationally, but it has to act nationally. These are the 
facts as our contemporary sees them: in Italy the Church 
has compromised with Fascism; in France it has no poli- 
tical action; in Spain it supports a parliamentary demo- 
cracy; in Austria an anti-democratic reaction; in Ireland a 
peasant democracy; in Germany it is the last bulwark of 
German freedom. 

The Church Times explains the fact by the historic 
genius of the Roman Church for handling practical situa- 
tions, adapting its policies in greater or less measure to 
the varying dictates of circumstances. There may be some- 
thing in this, though we may remark that the Curia’s repu- 
tation of diplomatic dexterity, like that of H.M. Foreign 
Office, is more a foreign than a domestic preoccupation. 

The real explanation is to be found in the distinction 
between theology and politics. With the latter, which 
should deal with the various kinds of the morally permis 
sible, the Church has no direct concern; its interests are 
theological, and even its government is concerned only 
with the consolidation and extension of faith and morals. 
In this it is sometimes aided, sometimes thwarted by the 
politics of a country. But never can it be committed toa 
political form, the best of which has never perfectly ex- 
pressed the full idea of Catholic civilization. Strictly speak- 
ing, the application of Catholic principles to political and 
economic practice is a matter for the layman, not the cleric, 
and it is not without significance that by direction of eccle- 
siastical authority priests have been withdrawn from poli- 
tics in that country which produced the great post-war 
figure of the priest-statesman, Ignaz Seipel. 
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REMARKS 


THE CHURCH AND THE ITALIAN STATE. The Church Times 
not only misreads the actual situation, but has a somewhat 
short memory when it writes that in Italy the Church is 
not free; the Pope and the Duce having consented for their 
own purposes to accept one another’s existence and make 
the most capital they can out of the situation, the Papacy 
is only free outside Italy to preach the Gospel of the four 
evangelists and not the Gospel according to Mussolini. The 
fact seems to be that the modern Italian State gives much 
more elbow room for Catholic Action that the old Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism did; certainly there can be little doubt 
as to the greater vigour and extent of the action, whatever 
the cause; and in the sharp clash of principle three years 
ago, it was not the Papacy that gave way. 


vieNNA. The Church Times then turns to Austria. Catho- 
lic peasant soldiers, it writes, led by Chancellor Dolfuss, a 
faithful son of the Church, spent a week killing a thousand 
anti-Catholic democratic townsmen: liberty in Austria is 
now completely suppressed. Thus is a complicated situa- 
tion rendered in a few naive strokes. Other journals have 
been more explicit and have treated the tragedy as another 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, and as a brutal and unprovoked 
massacre. It is not our present point that fewer lives were 
lost in this effort of national independence than are wasted 
every year in London street accidents, that the employment 
of artillery was in fact merciful, that petty vindictiveness 
is not a mark of the Austrian character, and that the 
Austrian Government seems to be managing the after- 
effects of civil war rather more courageously and humanely 
than we managed the situation in Ireland after 1916. What 
should be questioned is the identification of the Church 
with the reaction. It is true that the Patriotic Front repre- 
sents a noble national tradition of which religion is an 
essential part, but it must be remembered that there are 
young Catholics among the Austrian Nazis on one hand, 
and, on the other hand, that a large part of the Catholic 
supporters of Herr Dollfuss were social reformers in the 
days of parliamentary government. 


ROME IN THE REICH. Then the memory of the line recently 
taken by the Cardinal of Munich blunts the point of the 
following observation: ‘ Rome has clearly indicated that in 
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standing out against the Nazis it is vindicating, not Chris. 
tian principles, but simply the interests of its own adhe. 
rents. We see no moral judgments passed on Nazi infa- 
mies.’ For a Catholic to think of his own interests apart 
from Christian principles demands an artificial and violent 
effort of abstraction. But anyhow, to see you have to look, 
and unsupported by facts the passage remains merely a 
literary example of that high Gladstonian strain, which 
still lingers in our English judgments on Continental poli- 
cies, ecclesiastical and lay, and which the two Times, eccle- 
siastical and lay, so congenially express. 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS. In the matter of disarmament the 
proposals made by the British Government early in the 
year were clear and sensible, but with regard to peace- 
security there was a serious omission. To secure peace it is 
necessary, not merely to affirm a general intention, but to 
organize all possible methods of bringing an offending 
state to obedience. Of these methods, the most effective and 
humane is the economic sanction, the refusal of financial 
help, the cutting off of supplies, the boycott on trade. As 
to what form these economic sanctions should take, on what 
occasions they should be used, these are matters for the im- 
mediate preparation of plans, both as regards Government 
offices and public opinion. It is probable that the formation 
of an International Blockade Commission will be neces- 
sary. All interested in this approach to the problem of peace 
should communicate with L. N. Fraser, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL, July 28th—August 6th. 
This year the subject will be the beginning and early deve- 
lopment of the Church (A.D. 33-325). Tickets and informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, the Rev. C. G. 
MacGregor, The Catholic Rectory, Cambridge. 
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EXCERPTA 


THE CENTRE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. From an important article 
by Dom G. — of Louvain in ORATE FRATRES (Feb- 
ruary 24th): ‘ One hears it affirmed again and again that 
the Eucharist and Eucharistic piety constitute the center 
and summit of the Christian life. That is true. It is even 
more true than those think to whom it is incessantly re- 
peated. For, in spite of convincing explanations, things 
finally come to such a pass that those with a positive turn 
of mind suspect here once again one of those pious hyper- 
boles to which sacred rhetoric has perhaps habituated them. 
But no one has the right of proclaiming the Eucharist as 
the center of the Christian life except on the express con- 
dition that he possesses a right understanding of the Eucha- 
ristic cult, on condition that he does not mistake its acces- 
sories for the essential. For, after all, it is not the accidental 
practices of Eucharistic piety which may be placed at the 
summit and culminating point of the religious life of the 
Christian. The Eucharist marks the completion of Chris- 
tianity only by the essential it contains, that which is of 
divine institution. Care must be taken not to confuse this 
nucleus with the pious practices which, in modern times, 
the faithful of the Latin Church have added to the rite 
inaugurated by Christ. Thus it would be wrong to seek 
the apogee of Catholic life in the cult which now surrounds 
the Blessed Sacrament outside the Sacrifice. Visits, per- 
petual adoration, solemn expositions, Benedictions, trium- 
phal processions—all that is secondary and must remain 
such in a well-ordered Christian life. Communion itself 
will appear in its rightful place, as the heart of our reli- 
gion, only by him who recognizes in it something more 
than the simple visit of Friend to friend, who sees in it 
more than a repast in which the individual soul recu- 
perates its spiritual forces. The Eucharist is the center of 
the Christian life properly only in so far as it is a sacri- 
ficial rite, sacramental Communion being the mode of nor- 
mal participation in the Sacrifice. To understand this we 
must first have a clear notion of the Christian life itself.’ 
This the writer goes on to explain in an article which 
should be read, as well as that on Liturgy and Morality in 
the same number. 
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CATHOLICISM AND HEIMWERR. A section of the English Press 
has taken unduly seriously Chancellor Dollfuss’s identif. 
cation of his government’s policy with Catholicism, even 
to the extent of laying to the charge of the Church the re. 
cent tragic ‘ massacre ’ at Vienna. The following Declara. 
tion has been issued and signed by a number of French 
Catholic writers and dispatched to President Miklas: 
‘This present appeal is made independently of any poli- 
tical consideration, and does not profess to pass judgment 
on motives. But we cannot forget that there are spiritual 
values which transcend politics. We are obliged to express 
the deep distress which we feel regarding the bloody con. 
flict which has set in opposition in Austria a party of wor. 
kers and a government which is officially Catholic_—Such 
an event, moreover, threatens to impose upon Christianity 
responsibilities of a kind which is foreign to it.—We look 
upon it as a historic calamity—-Men who have fought 
courageously for a cause which they hold to be just havea 
right to respect. A large number of Austrian Socialists are 
at present held in preventive custody. We express the hope 
that the conquered will be honourably treated by the con- 
querors, and that an amnesty, as generous as possible, will 
be granted them.’ Stanislas Fumet, O. Lacombe, J. Mari- 
tain, E. Mounier are among the many signatories of this 
Declaration which appears simultaneously in Esprit and 
La Vie Intellectuelle. 


NEW BRITAIN AND OURSELVES. Under the heading Do we 
need Churches? the leading article in NEW BRITAIN for 
March 14th is devoted to some kindly comments on our 
reflexions in last month’s ExcERPTA. The writer gives two 
reasons for his negative answer to the question. The first 
is that ‘ The churches also require to be made new. They 
are too entangled within the present social and economic 
system to inspire as they should those who seek to re-fashion 
it.’ The Church—in the sense of its members and not ex- 
cluding its prelates—is unavoidably entangled in the un- 
christian social-economic system in which it finds itself, 
though it be, as is decidedly the case of the modern Catholic 
Church, under constant protest. (On this point see, for in- 
stance, l’Eglise et le progrés du monde by A. Boullet in 
LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE, Feb. 10.) It can be affirmed em- 
phatically, at any rate, that the Church ‘ needs’ the révolu- 
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tion nécessaire which will liberate the human person from 
the constraints which the existing social-economic system 
imposes upon it. Hence our interest in movements such as 
that of New Britain, whatever we may think of the details 
of their programmes. Nor are we concerned to deny that it 
is possible, ideally at any rate, for such movements to attain 
their admirable aims without any positive reference to 
Catholicism, nor yet to base their position on a perfectly 
sound philosophy. We question only whether they will in 
fact do so. Thus the writer’s second line of argument raises 
an issue, serious alike to Catholics and New Britons. We 
do not need the Church, he says, ‘ for there is an autho- 
rity as universal as the Church and above it, a witness to 
the truth, which those who have never heard of the Church 
have as certainly as the saints themselves, that is the indi- 
vidual conscience. What we have to do, all of us, is to act 
by the light of conscience . . . The conscience in each in- 
dividual is that which witnesses to the truth, and on the 
knowledge imparted by the conscience action can be taken.’ 
He then reminds us, by reference to St. Thomas and Karl 
Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism that it is ‘good Church doc- 
trine’ that the conscience, even the erroneous conscience, 
must always be obeyed. Excellent: we must follow even a 
wrong conscience. But that does not make a wrong con- 
science a right conscience, and it is universal chaos, not a 
new order, that is begotten of wrong consciences. The road 
to chaos is strewn with good intentions. And if individual 
consciences, right or wrong, are to be the ultimate norm 
for New Britons will not the result be social disintegration 
and atomisation? Is the philosophy of New Britain to de- 
liver us from the constraints and tyranny of collectivism 
only to hand us over to the chaos of individualism? The 
réle of the Church in the spiritual revolution which New 
Britain desiderates will be to impart right consciences, by 
making individual consciences of one mind by informing 
them with the mind of the living Christ, and further by 
imparting Divine Power to live up to those consciences. 
We invite New Britons to study that book of Karl Adam 
in its entirety. And to reconsider their conceptions of in- 
dividuality and individual liberty in the light of Maritain’s 
precious Du régime temporel et de la liberté. 


PROBLEMS OF FILM-CRITICISM. Celluloid, the film-critic of 
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THE CATHOLIC HERALD, bewails the hardness of his lot in 
the issue for March 1oth: ‘It is a pity that films cannot be 
classified under two heads, the nice films and the nasty 
ones. Such a classification would make life easy for a critic, 
but it would not be very helpful. The trouble is that all 
nice films are not good films and all nasty films are not 
bad ones. There are such a lot of things that have to be 
taken into consideration. If a critic had to consider only 
the moral point of view, his course would be fairly simple; 
he could, like the censor, label pictures ‘U’ or ‘A’ and have 
done with it. But artistry, technique, interest, story and 
pictorial value have to be taken into consideration and 
also the sad, but understandable, fact that a * U ’ certifi 
cate keeps quite a lot of ‘A’s’ out of a cinema. There was 
once a reason for this. Not long ago a ‘ U ’ certificate meant 
that a film was puerile, that what was labelled for ‘ Uni- 
versal’ consumption was cinematic pap fit only for babes 
and sucklings. ‘That is no longer the case. No longer is it 
necessary to find an ‘Adult’ certificate to be reasonably 
sure of rational entertainment. We would even go so far as 
to say that most of the best films of recent date are passed 
by the Board of Film Censors as fit and proper entertain- 
ment for everybody irrespective of age, sex, race, creed or 
colour. This is a very big step in the right direction. Simul. 
taneous with it there has been a short step in the wrong 
direction. Up to a few months ago it would have been safe 
to say that there was no such thing as an immoral film 
There were plenty of films of low moral tone, many de- 
picting unsavoury and regrettable incidents, but there were 
none frankly immoral in theme and portent. Now there 
are. Contemporaneous with a definite raising of the moral 
standard, two or three films pernicious in theme have mat- 
aged to ‘ get by’ the censors. Because they have obtained 
their certificate it is inadvisable to pillory them for two 
reasons; the less important concerns the law of the land, 
the other that curiosity which is, unfortunately, a charac 
teristic of many ‘ good ’ people. No, a conscientious critic’s 
life is not so easy as a casual reader might imagine.’ 


LA NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE. The February number 
contains a series of articles by distinguished writers on 
Count Gobineau, monarchist, aristocrat and Catholic, am- 
bassador of France in the East, the ‘ Claudel of the Second 
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EXCERPTA 


Empire.’ He is of interest to-day because he was the first 
European writer to emphasize the importance of race. His 
ideas on this subject reached Germany through H. S. Cham- 
berlain, became cheapened and vulgarized, and are now 
being busily exploited in the name of National Socialism. 
He is of interest also because he was one of the first to 
realize the significance of Asia for the modern world. Ar- 
ticles by Halévy, Cocteau, Alain, Thibaudet, Seillére, Mas- 
son-Oursel, Keyserling and others illuminate his thought 
from all points of view, while Trotsky analyses the racial 
bluff which is being used in Nazi Germany to veil the 
capitalist reality. 


THREE NEW PERIODICALS of singular interest have come our 
way. THE COLOSSEUM was recommended by our colleague 
Jacobin last month.—REUNION (published by Baxter's Press, 
Oxford, price 6d.) is the new organ of the Confraternity 
of Unity which ‘is composed of members of the Anglican 
Communion who believe that the See of Rome is the centre 
of unity for all Churches. This Confraternity, therefore, 
seeks through corporate action within the Anglican Com- 
munion a basis of reunion with the Holy See which will 
not be prejudicial to the facts of her sacramental life.’ The 
crest on the cover bears the arms of Rome and Canterbury 
and the domes of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s encircled with 
the Tu es Petrus. Contributions to the first number in- 
clude a memoir of Lord Halifax, extracts from a sermon 
by Archdeacon Carleton on ‘ Thou art Peter,’ Steps to Re- 
union by the Rev. Spencer Jones, articles on The Appian 
Way and Stigmata. Fr. Hugh Pope discusses the Petrine 
claims in the light of the Council of Jerusalem on the 
hypothesis that St. James presided. We are tempted to 
question whether there is indeed ‘a consensus of opinion 
nowadays that St. James presided ’; the authority of Cony- 
beare and Howson in 1859 is not convincing. We look for 
an article in a future number examining the validity of 
that hypothesis.—sEpt is the latest publishing venture of 
the French Dominicans of Les Editions du Cerf (Juvisy, 
5. et O.), a 75 centimes weekly which is something quite 
new in Catholic journalism. We suggest to our own Catho- 
lic newspaper proprietors that something of this genre in 
this country would be a great blessing and a commercially 
sound venture. PENGUIN 
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SCHOOLS OF HOLINESS 
II 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


THE life of St. Francis de Sales—1567-1622, still within 
the afterglow (or the penumbra) of the Renaissance—cov. 
ered a very remarkable period in the Church’s history. 
Luther had been dead twenty-one years and the Counter- 
Reformation had gathered great strength in the interval, 
to which St. Francis himself later contributed in no small 
measure by his amazingly successful missionary excursions 
into the Savoyan province of Le Chablais. The Council of 
Trent, which embodied the true principles of reform with- 
in the Church, had held its final session four years before 
he was born, and these principles had been, and were still 
being, practically exhibited and illustrated by the aston- 
ishing galaxy of saints that adorned this new era of her 
history. The lifetime of St. Francis de Sales was contempo- 
raneous with, or at least overlapped at one end or the other, 
that of nearly a score of the most illustrious figures in the 
annals of sanctity. St. Pius V, the Dominican Pope, from 
whose white habit the now established dress of the Supreme 
Pontiff derives, reigned over the Church for the first five 
years of St. Francis’s life. St. Charles Borromeo, St. Philip 
Neri, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis Borgia 
were still living during his early youth, as also were the boy 
saints, Stanislas, Aloysius, and (a little later) John Berch- 
man. Other contemporaries were St. Vincent de Paul, the 
three Saints Peter (aptly symbolic name for the day! ), Cani- 
sius, Claver, and Fourier, St. Jane Frances de Chantal, St. 
John Francis Regis, and St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. 
Other contemporaries, interesting from a rather different 
point of view, were Queen Elizabeth of England, and that 
hardly less enigmatic personage, Henry IV of France. St. 
Francis was a child of four when the Turks were over- 
thrown at Lepanto, and he had just come of age when the 
Invincible Armada sailed out to defeat and destruction. 
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His day was like a throw-back to the Apostolic Age, a 
second visible coming of the Holy Ghost. There can be 
little doubt that this epoch marked a veritably new date in 
the practice, as distinguished from the doctrine, of the 
Church—importing something of a condescension to a 
sanctified humanism, a ‘ vulgarization’ (the word is not 
intended to carry the slightest reproach) for the benefit of 
the ordinary average Catholic, of a thing hitherto consid- 
ered as more or less esoteric and altogether exceptional. 
You might call it ‘ Heaven opened to Christians ’—sanctity 
made (not easy, indeed, but) practicable for all. Of this 
Gospel, St. Francis was the Apostle. Pre-eminently he 
showed the way to a re-adjustment of worldly circum- 
stances with spiritual demands. His doctrine amounted to 
a synthesis of the sometimes apparently contradictory pos- 
tulates of the life of perfection, showing that these are re- 
concilable, and should be reconciled, in any state of life, 
however far it might superficially seem to diverge from the 
accepted canons of the science. He said of himself that he 
was not ‘a man of extremes ’: no, but he envisaged nothing 
less than the best, though it might seem to the casual stu- 
dent of his writings and direction that he was sometimes 
content with the second-best. No error concerning him 
could be more fundamental than this. All his aim was to 
extract the best obtainable (obviously not always the best 
imaginable) from his penitents. He may, as a shrewd 
analyst of saintly psychology has hinted, have now and then 
put just a little too much honey on the lip of the cup that 
he presented to them: but he was one of those miraculous 
geniuses who see centuries ahead of their own time, and 
experience has proved that the guidance of St. Francis de 
Sales, devised for the vacillating and bewildered souls of 
his day, is quite peculiarly adapted to the needs of souls 
certainly not less bewildered and very much more vacil- 
lating, who in our own day have to grapple with problems 
so different from theirs. 

He has been called the chief of ‘ modern’ saints. This 
means, one supposes, that his type of sanctity was one with 
which the modern mind, no longer torn between the early 
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violent recoil from pagan mentality and the late partial 
relapse into that mentality brought about by the Renais. 
sance, finds itself in sympathy, for the outstanding charact. 
eristic of his school of holiness was balance, in which are 
involved breadth and moderation and tranquillity. His was 
the sort of sanctity that attracts admiration but does not 
frighten, and that seems (surprisingly) to fit in with the 
average human life instead of clashing with it. The average 
man can see himself in that galley instead of having to 
regard it as a station demanding a special physical and 
spiritual constitution, almost a special order of being. He 
has been accustomed to think of the saints as persons so 
peculiarly privileged, so aided and protected, so unlike 
himself in every particular, that by no stretch of his imagi- 
nation can he fancy them as objects for his practical imi- 
tation. In addition, he has come to think that a saint who 
is not a religious, or at least a priest, is something anoma- 
lous. The net result of prepossessions such as these has been 
to remove sanctity to an almost inaccessible region, far over 
the horizon of the average Christian, and to establish the 
belief that it must be a hard, bleak, dreary path that leads 
to it, for is it not true that the saint must never take plea- 
sure in anything for its own sake: that he must find no rest 
in any creature, nor seek it: that he must disown all credit 
for the good that he does, nor even admit to himself that he 
has done any good: that the world must be his bitter and 
unrelenting enemy wherein he may find no joy nor satisfac- 
tion: that the so-called natural affections must be sterilized 
into complete impersonality, his native faculties denied the 
opportunity of exercise, his body treated as a thing inhe- 
rently bad and corruptive? 

Persons who think like this do not pause to ask them- 
selves whether, indeed, such a philosophy of life could 
stand the test of practice for a week. One supposes, justi- 
fiably perhaps, that the question of practice does not 
trouble them. But even as a matter of pure speculation one 
wonders how they can square such a theory with the un- 
questionable fact that Christ has laid the achievement of 
holiness upon us as an obligation: for it is a Command- 
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SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


ment, according to Him, that we should love God with the 
whole of ourselves—mind, heart, soul and strength—and 
holiness, to put it in a phrase, is no other thing than the 
love of God. If they are right, then God has so ordered 
our life that the one thing that we are here to do with it 
is also the very hardest of all the things that we could do 
with it—so hard, indeed, that the overwhelming majority 
of us simply cannot do it. 

No doubt it is true that things have been said about the 
saints, and perhaps even by the saints, which lend a very 
colourable authority to such views. It is indeed the sin of 
one school of hagiographers that they have been so con- 
stantly at pains to make the lives of the saints seem as ex- 
traordinary and as unusual and difficult as they could— 
ipsi viderint! And as regards the saints themselves, it is 
one thing to live a heroic life and quite another order of 
things to be able to give an account of its principles. If 
they were not human they were not saints, and if they were 
human they were liable to inequality in the power of ex- 
pression as other human beings are, and were as truly the 
subjects of differentiation by character, sex, nationality, 
upbringing, age, social condition, intellectual power and 
other like circumstances as anyone else. Canonization 
affords us a guarantee of their doctrinal and moral ortho- 
doxy, but not at all of their analytical or expository ability. 
We should not pay an equal attention to the ascetical 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Brother Giles. The 
Curé d’Ars had certain rigorist, not to say Jansenist-like, 
principles of direction which few would approve to-day. St. 
Bernard, on his deathbed, asked pardon of his body for his 
over-harsh treatment of it. 

The life and teaching of St. Francis de Sales came as a 
tay of new light upon the problem. He used to say that the 
saints are indeed the salt of the earth, but that for that very 
reason they must be in the earth—their life must be cap- 
able of being lived among the surroundings and accidents 
in which the lives of ordinary men are lived—or what pro- 
fits their savour? For goodness, he insisted, does not do vio- 
lence to our nature: it does not restrict but expands it: 
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grace, falling upon it, illumines it and brings out its beau- 
ty as the light of the sun brings out the beauty of a stained- 
glass window. And this illumination is an all-round effect: 
no more than do the rays of the sun in the example which 
he gives, does it select some details and leave others unlit. 


It is true that in ordinary material (or at least non- 
spiritual) affairs we can usually attain to excellence in any 
one direction only at the cost of sacrificing other possibili- 
ties of achievement; but it is characteristic of the life of the 
soul that its perfection has a use for, demands the exercise 
of, all its powers, as indeed we should expect, seeing that 
they all have as their proper end and significance nothing 
else than the perfect service of God in which alone consists 
our own perfection. The only narrowness, therefore, that 
he would admit is such as is inseparable from the qualities 
of firmness, of determination not to compromise, of exclu- 
siveness of aim, which do sometimes involve the refusal or 
neglect of opportunity: for the use of some of the ‘ crea- 
tures ’ which God has given us for our sanctification is that 
we should not use them—certain common instincts, for in- 
stance, otherwise legitimate—which may be lawful and 
helpful for one and harmful for another, or right and good 
under one set of circumstances but bad under another. 


He would not, however, have anyone think that holiness 
is a cheap thing: quite otherwise, he once said that sanc- 
tity was the greatest of all miracles. But one feels that he 
had then in his mind the promise of Our Lord that to 
those who have faith—the real thing, such as He demanded 
so rigorously of His Apostles, were it only as small as a 
mustard-seed, a pin-point—greater miracles of grace than 
those symbolic material ones which had so astonished them, 
would be commonplaces: the most mountainous obstacles 
would be removed and cast into the sea. But he strenu- 
ously combated, as a pernicious falsehood, the common per- 
suasion that sanctity is so difficult a thing as to be practic- 
ally out of the reach of the ordinary Christian, and he in- 
sisted that there are no circumstances of human life which 
need be inimical to its attainment. 
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For this he was, even in his lifetime, abused and derided. 
Mr. Worldlyman likes to think that Christian Perfection 
is an anomalous thing: he would be very uncomfortable 
if he believed otherwise. The Jansenists were of that cast 
of thought, and it pleased them to make the way, not of 
the transgressor alone, but of the aspirant no less, a hard 
one. So that when, thirty-nine years after his death, the 
Bishop of Geneva was beatified, pious people were serious- 
ly scandalized: and still more so when, after four more 
years, he became St. F rancis de Sales. He had made it all 
too easy, they said: almost as if they grudged anyone be- 
coming a saint. He had made holiness—the Love of God, 
mind you! —too easy. It ought to be difficult, then, an un- 
common thing, a thing against nature? A contemporary 
author thought that he had said something very biting 
when he called the path to holiness, as traced by the Saint, 
‘a pleasant road.’ And all that St. Francis had said (or 
done) was to show that it is not strange to love God: that 
God has not made it frantically difficult to do so: that He 
has not given us one kind of nature and then made de- 
mands upon us which could only be met if we had a totally 
different one. He had only said that God has made us for 
Himself, so that we shall be forever restless until we rest 
in Him, and that we can rest in Him now, if we will, and 
yet be ourselves. 

His method of direction was gentle, as was Christ’s: but 
nevertheless, like Him, he made uncompromising demands 
upon those who submitted to it. We are to learn of Christ 
meekness, kindliness, and humility of heart: but also, that 
we are unfit to be His disciples if we do not hate our life, 
carry our cross, forsake all. Gentleness in this matter is by 
no means the same thing as softness or weakness: it allows 
for sensuality and frivolity, but it does not condone them, 
it aims to win rather than to terrify people out of them. 
If St. Francis de Sales permitted to some of his penitents 
interests and amusements which another in his place might 
have condemned as positively incompatible with a devout 
life, it was not because he imagined that these things were 
going to sanctify them, nor because he thought them the 
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best things for them to do, but because he knew very well 
that few persons are ready for a sudden ‘conversion of 
manners’ if that is to be permanent, and that if their de. 
sire of perfection, however small at the moment, was 
genuine, these things would very soon become distasteful 
and be abandoned without any further urging from him. 
For above all he required genuineness and sincerity, and 
where he saw that these were lacking he limited any fur- 
ther dealing with such a soul (if he could not disembarrass 
himself of the charge altogether) to preserving it at least 
from total loss. But where he discerned the marks of a true 
vocation to perfection, he became an exacting guide. He 
taught incessant watchfulness over one’s faults and evil 
tendencies, even the smallest, and unremitting effort to 
practise the Christian virtues in a high degree. But though 
he would never minimize or economize in this matter, nei- 
ther did he favour violence over it. Violence too often de- 
feats itself, since it bears in itself the seeds of imperma- 
nence: and he forever preached tranquillity, patience with 
self, cheerfulness, even in the midst of the most resolute 
struggle. All was to be subordinated to fidelity. But fidelity 
is nothing if it costs nothing, and it would cost nothing if 
it did not imply the likelihood of many revulsions of feel- 
ing, many failures and backslidings, many doubts and fears 
and defeats. Holiness, he insisted again and again, is a mat- 
ter of the will: and it is consummated not necessarily in 
achievement but essentially in perseverance. And it is a 
matter of love, not of fear. It comes, normally, little by 
little as real love comes, invading the soul not (except in 
certain very special cases) as by some sudden and tremen- 
dous illumination, but gradually, peacefully, though irre- 
sistibly, as daylight steals into the sky at dawn. 
Holiness, in his conception of it, should be an all-round 
quality without abruptness or eccentricity: it should not 
involve the suppression in us of anything that is not in 
itself bad, for the likeness to God (we call it the ‘ approach’ 
to God) which is its essence must be incomplete in the pre- 
portion that it does not extend to the whole of us. So we 
must be truthful to ourselves about ourselves, and we shall 
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lose as much by not seeing the good that really is in us as 
by fancying that we see good that is not there at all. It is 
as right and due that we should thank God for the virtue 
that His grace has established in us as that we should ask 
His forgiveness for our sinfulness that hinders His grace. 
It is no derogation from the truth of this statement to re- 
cognize that, in point of fact, the nearer we draw to God 
the less will we think of either, for this indicates no more 
than that there is growing within us the realization that all 
our goodness is His and that our very wretchedness makes 
us the fitter objects of His mercy and power. 

St. Francis de Sales did not confuse the Counsels with 
the Precepts: he was mindful of Our Lord’s words to the 
young Ruler, ‘If thou wilt be perfect.’ But he let it be 
known that his manner of direction would be of little ser- 
vice to one who having faced the issue should voluntarily 
choose the lower level. 

R. H. J. Srevart, S.J. 


SOCIAL UNREST IN SPAIN 


FEW, least of all the Catholic, will deny that the present 
social system with its manifest injustice cries out urgently 
for radical reforms, and it is to this task that some of the 
best Catholic minds in Spain are now applying themselves. 
The main problem is to win back the masses to the Church 
and to convince them that a true remedy for the social ills 
that afflict society is to be found in the papal encyclicals, 
and there alone. That the task is a difficult one will be 
realized from an analysis of Spain’s political panorama as 
it affects the proletariat. At the present time liberalism, 
democracy, and ‘reformist’ socialism are engaged in a 
life and death struggle for survival. A clear-cut alignment 
of social forces is taking place through the gradual elimi- 
nation of all intermediary or ‘compromise ’ parties. The 
issue daily narrows itself down to the choice between ‘ in- 
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tegral ’ Marxism and one of the brands of anti-Marxist Fas. 
cism; a Soviet workers’ republic or a strong government 
able to alter the whole structure of the State and introduce 
a measure of planned economy. Social unrest is no new 
feature in Spanish history of the twentieth century, but 
never has it reached such aggravated proportions as to-day. 
The introduction of lay education has provided the revo- 
lutionary parties with a rich recruiting ground, a none too 
surprising fact if we consider that no less a person than 
Léon Blum, the French Socialist leader, once declared in 
a moment of frankness, ‘Give me the lay school, and | 
guarantee to provide you with a generation of revolu- 
tionaries.’ Again, intensive propaganda in favour of the 
Russian Revolution has been carried out for years, espe- 
cially since the downfall of Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. 
The change of regime saw complete liberty of propaganda 
granted to all extremist and subversive elements. So, too, 
the deplorable condition of national education, revealed in 
recent statistics for analfabetismo (illiteracy), which give 
forty per cent of Spain’s population as illiterate, extremely 
low standards of wages, the slight influence of Catholicism 
over the masses, are contributory factors to the present re- 
volutionary mood of the workers. The agricultural popula- 
tion lives on the verge of semi-starvation amidst shocking 
hygienic conditions. Is it then to be wondered that the 
proletariat flocks into the rival camps of Anarchy, Social- 
ism and Communism with their facile promises and spe- 
cious programmes which appeal to the simpliste mentality 
of the embittered underdog? 

The oldest of these groups is that of the Anarchists, who 
have flourished in Spain since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The F.A.I. (Federacién Anarquista Ibérica) 
was formed in 1910 as a continuation of the old Solidaridad 
Obrero movement begun by those followers of Bakounin 
who bitterly opposed the doctrines of Marx and Engels. 
Proudhon is considered the spiritual father of this creed, 
very concisely defined as pandestruction, for its aim is liber- 
tarian communism to be obtained by means of the social 
revolution. Its philosophy of life envisages a Godless huma- 
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nity, owning neither country nor master, with State, reli- 
gion, property and authority having ceased to be. From 
the first the party has put little faith in political activity, 
relying mainly on its favourite weapon, the general strike. 
The famous 1909 Semana Trdgica in Barcelona, when so 
many lives were lost, was engineered by the Anarchists. 
During the Dictatorship clandestine tactics were employed 
with little success, but with the advent of the Republic 
came increased activity culminating in the great uprising 
of December last, when over a hundred were killed and 
two hundred wounded. 

The F.A.I. contains the intellectual vanguard of the 
movement, whose followers are to be found in the ranks of 
the powerful workers’ union, the C.N.T. (Confederacidn 
Nacional del Trabajo), affiliated in 1919 to the Communist 
International. Its membership, chiefly recruited in the 
Eastern provinces of Catalonia and Valencia, and Anda- 
lusia, reaches the half million. In 1931 control of the union 
was secured by the F.A.I., which in spite of its numerical 
insignificance lacks nothing in determination or audacity. 
This small group of fanatic idealists and professional gun- 
men ousted more moderate leaders like Angel Pestafia and 
Juan Peyro, and henceforward they directed the C.N.T. 
as they wished. However, moderates and extremists differ 
in little but the matter of tactics, that is in the choice of 
the opportune moment for declaring the revolution. The 
December rising of 1933 was typical of Anarchist ‘ direct 
action’ by which a handful of intellectuals allied to many 
professional criminals stampeded the illiterate masses into 
revolt. The credulity of the rank and file becomes appa- 
rent if we consider the terms of a manifesto issued by the 
Anarchists in a small industrial town near Barcelona. ‘We 
must destroy the State, giving the people arms which are 
the sign of liberation. With the powers of the State de- 
stroyed, men will all be equal. The Banks will all be 
seized and guarded, and their wealth held for the people. 
The poor must occupy the houses of the rich. The use of 
money is forbidden, and the carrying on of commerce. The 
ted and black flag of Anarchy will fly over all buildings 
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seized for the people.’ Money for the revolution comes 
from the party funds swollen by the heavy cuotas (sub. 
scriptions) paid weekly by members of the C.N.T. Can we 
blame Spaniards who in the face of this unholy alliance 
of crime and ignorance advocate dictatorial methods as the 
only salvation for their distressed country? Certainly the 
tolerance extended to extremist propaganda is bearing 
fruit. An elder statesman of another day described Spain’s 
problem in graphic phrase as one of ‘ School and Larder, 
meaning education and work. If the educational level of 
the masses could be raised they would not be such an easy 
prey for those whose sole object is the undermining of the 
whole fabric of national life. Certainly an effective pre- 
liminary check would be the muzzling of the two Anarchist 
press organs, Solidaridad Obrera and C.N.T., both widely- 
read dailies. 

Meanwhile, the consolidation of the Catholic forces of 
the nation, whose mushroom growth since 1931 has been 
an outstanding feature of Spanish politics, presents a strong 
barrier to the wave of revolution threatening to submerge 
the country. The promulgation of the Church’s social 
teaching, at present being intensified, ought in time to 
effect that transformation of society the Supreme Pontiffs 
have urged. Until then how can we ask the worker to 
accept Christianity when he sees so very little of the Chris- 
tian spirit being displayed by his employers, who instead 
of striving to improve conditions are considering the ad- 
visability of resorting to force to preserve the status quo. 

The Socialist Party, led by capable and cultured men 
for the most part, has been welded into a strong and flour- 
ishing organization, imbued with an admirable party dis- 
cipline at present threatening to break up. Issuing as it 
does from a materialistic conception of life and history, it 
considers Religion superfluous, and more especially re- 
vealed Christianity. Formerly it eschewed revolutionary 
tactics, even collaborating with Primo de Rivera, and stood 
as a staunch supporter of democracy. So it facilitated the 
coming of the Republic and collaborated in its early gov- 
ernments, leaving its mark on the Constitution which de- 
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clares Spain ‘a democratic republic of workers’ and 
acknowledges the legality of forceful expropriation of pro- 
perty and the socialization of the national resources and 
economic enterprise. To-day secessions threaten the party 
owing to the part played, prior to the Republic, by the 
university professors, almost all of left-wing tendencies. 
These intellectuals, mostly partisans of a scientific social- 
ism 4 la Bernstein, carried out a very effective proselytiza- 
tion of the student class, but they would be the last to sub- 
scribe to the violent methods advocated by the revolution- 
ary section of their own party. Now that the Socialists have 
been defeated at the polls and the erstwhile democrats are 
preaching ‘direct action ’ the bourgeois element is becom- 
ing alarmed and a split is not improbable, though strong 
party discipline may stave off the danger. Julian Besteiro, 
Professor of Logic at the University of Madrid, a convinced 
adherent of ‘gradualism’ and a staunch admirer of the 
British Labour Party, is the leader of this group. Opposed 
to him is Largo Caballero, the leader of the great Socialist 
union, the U.G.T. (Unién General de Trabajadores), 
whose membership increased rapidly after the proclama- 
tion of the Republic, till at the present time it is generally 
estimated at a little over a million. At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the U.G.T. (of which Besteiro 
was president) most of the officials resigned after severe 
criticism of their policy, and Largo Caballero and his sup- 
porters were elected to the vacant positions. The latter has 
threatened revolutionary action if further attempts are 
made to repeal the social legislation of the Cortes Consti- 
tuyentes. ‘We must fight in the streets,’ he has said. ‘We, 
as much as the Communist, state that Power is tyranny. 
When we assume power we too shall use it tyrannically, 
but not against the humble. Capitalism annihilated, power 
will cease to exist, that is, capitalist power, and we shall 
be completely allied both to anarchist and communist.’ 
These typical remarks show that the U.G.T. and the 
Socialist Party are now definitely committed to revolution- 
ary tactics. Their intention is to launch the organized 
Masses against the State, to seize power and impose a pro- 
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letarian dictatorship. But the leaders know only too well 
that the Socialists alone cannot undertake an armed rising, 
for the Premier, Sefior Lerroux, has declared himself pre. 
pared to use all the powers at his disposal to crush any such 
attempt. Hence the overtures to the Anarchists of the 
C.N.T. and to the Communists, and the usual hypocritical 
agitation for the formation of the ‘ united front.’ But the 
obvious result of the proletarian triumph would mean the 
collapse of Socialism and the losing of the U.G.T., for their 
allies would not long be content to play second fiddle. How 
long, too, would the proletariat follow the Socialist ban. 
ner? Would they not desert en masse to the cruder but 
simpler creeds? Soon the party would repent of having 
abandoned legal paths and risked its future in a venture of 
very doubtful success. The artificial nature of the move- 
ment may be judged by considering that those who now 
advocate the ‘united front,’ for reasons of political expe- 
diency, were the same who in a coalition government to 
which they gave three ministers did their utmost to stifle 
proletarian agitation fomented by their rivals. In the 
December rising the Socialists took no official part, though 
the continual incitement of the masses to revolution both 
in speech and press acted as a very powerful moral factor. 

The Communist Party, while not as strong as its two 
rivals, is slowly recovering from the very severe blow dealt 
it by the Dictatorship when its activities were declared ille- 
gal. Under the able leadership of Pérez Solis, an ex-artillery 
captain and seceder from the Socialist camp, much lost 
ground is fast being made up. The formation of numerous 
‘red cells’ within the two syndical groups may ultimately 
lead to control passing into communist hands. At present 
the tendency to eliminate the intellectual in favour of the 
manual worker is a marked feature which accounts for 
the secessions of disgruntled intellectuals none too ena- 
moured of the crude and violent class-war propaganda 
which communism carries out. Under the leadership of 
Andrés Nin, an ardent muscophile, and admirer of Trotsky, 
the intellectual bourgeoisie formed a rival body known as 
the Opposicién Comunista, whose main function is pro- 
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paganda work. Nin also founded the Catalan Communist 
Party, a small but important group, constantly being in- 
creased by deserters from the Catalan separatist parties, 
these latter not proving extremist enough for the young 
men ‘in a hurry.’ Here again propaganda among the stu- 
dent class is the objective. Finally, there is the Bloque Ob- 
rero y Campesino, another secession from the Communist 
Party headed by Joaquin Maurin. This group, totally in- 
dependent of foreign or Spanish tutelage, pursues oppor- 
tunist tactics within the limited field of Catalonian politics. 
No ideological differences separate it from the official C.P., 
save minor interpretations of tactics. Meanwhile, it serves 
as a very convenient halfway house between Libertarian 
and State communism. Under the leadership of the young 
intelligent and dynamic Maurin, whose knowledge of the 
Catalonian working class is unrivalled, the group is a very 
important factor and the possibility of reunion with the 
C.P. cannot be ruled out entirely. At the moment Maurin 
continues his alliance with the Catalan parties of the left. 

The overpowering influence of Soviet literature on all 
these parties is important. The Communist Party has its 
daily organ, which can count on a 30,000 circulation. Num- 
erically, the party is not strrong—2o0,o0o—but fast grow- 
ing discontent among the socialist masses is helping to swell 
its ranks; nor must it be forgotten that many of the students 
who during the dictatorship were imbibing polite social- 
ism from their professors, are to-day turning to more ex- 
tremist doctrines, abandoning gradualism for direct action, 
and naturally finding a more congenial spiritual home in 
communism. Division among the communist sects will cer- 
tainly not prevent them from forming a united front 
against the common foe, capitalism. Moreover, the socialist 
dilemma forces that party to commit political hara kiri 
whenever it assumes office, for it then loses that ‘class’ 
characteristic which helped it to power, and its invariable 
failure to bring about the utopia promised, without causing 
national impoverishment and turmoil, causes its downfall. 
When it tries to compromise with its socialist convictions 
the masses accuse it of siding with the bourgeoisie, and the 
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cry of traitor goes up. The rank and file cannot help but 
leave to follow other social Messiahs who promise even 
greater paradises for the proletariat. Thus communism 
must increase at the expense of its bastard brother, social. 
ism. How far the realization of their weak position has led 
the socialist leaders to steal a little of their rivals’ revolu- 
tionary thunder is an interesting speculation. 

Latterly attempts have been made to reorganize the old, 
non-political, professional, Stndicatos Libres, and provided 
government protection is guaranteed whole unions are 
prepared to seccede from the U.G.T. and C.N.T., for they 
object to being used as mere pawns in the revolutionary 
game of the leaders. The Basque and Navarrese associa- 
tions (one hundred per cent. Catholic) still exist in a very 
flourishing condition, numbering 35,000. It is significant 
that last year’s anarcho-syndicalist rising found no support 
in either of these regions. Prior to their disbandment three 
years ago, the Sindicatos Libres had a membership of three 
hundred thousand, and it is the convinced opinion of the 
leaders behind the movement for their revival that if they 
were guaranteed liberty from interference this number 
could easily be raised to the half-million by the end of this 
year. In Madrid, a socialist stronghold, their five thousand 
members, despite intimidation, refused to participate in 
recent strikes. 

The Catholic body, by the founding of the I.S.O. (In- 
stituto Social Obrero), a college for the formation of Catho- 
lic Labour leaders, has set about the task of winning back 
the working classes. Half a year’s training in Apologetics, 
Catholic social doctrine, and syndication, qualifies the stu- 
dents to act as propagandists throughout the provinces, 
where the movement to strengthen the Catholic unions is 
proceeding rapidly. A similar work is being effected by 
Accién Popular Agraria, the Catholic party, whose policy 
like that of the disbanded German Centrum is based on 
the Katholische Weltanschauung, or Catholic conception 
of life. It must be stressed that the party led by Gil Robles 
is neither Monarchist nor Fascist, for he has expressly 
stated his allegiance to the regime and his disbelief in the 
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efficacy of Fascism. His object is to effect a deep social trans- 
formation in a spirit of unbounded justice, tending to- 
wards the establishment of a corporate State. Certainly the 
resent conditions of violence, indiscipline, and anarchy 
should cease, for even the Spaniard’s traditional stoicism 
has been severely tried since that fateful day of April 1931, 
when Alfonso XIII left his country. The foreigner might 
well be inclined to agree with Balmes, who once said on a 
similar occasion that the Spaniards had lost everything ex- 
cept the habit of suffering. 
RAMON SILVA. 


WALES AND THE REFORMATION 


THE Reformation in Wales has until recently proved 
something of an enigma to historians. It was common 
knowledge that the new doctrines were at first detested by 
the Welsh, that there was no nucleus of Calvinism, as in 
England, to give momentum and drive to the Reform move- 
ment, nor could there be a sense of antagonism between 
national prestige and the political expression of continen- 
tal Catholicism. The English government, no less than the 
Catholic powers abroad, were fully aware of the possibility 
of an armed rising in defence of the old religion, though 
the extent of the danger was a matter of debate. It has been 
said of the Celts that ‘they went forth to the battle but 
they always fell.’ In this instance, however, it was precisely 
in so far as they did not go forth to battle that they fell. 
Catholicism withered, and the nineteenth century found 
Wales the home of a type of Protestantism of whose spiri- 
tual and literary qualities the poetry of William Williams 
of Pantycelyn and Ann Griffiths is sufficient evidence. 
The historical causes of this religious and cultural revo- 
lution remained for a variety of reasons almost unexplored, 
so far as the general reader is concerned, until the appear- 
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ance last year of Fr. David Mathew’s book The Celtic 
Peoples and Renaissance Europe.’ Not only is this a book 
of considerable penetration and brilliance, but it also sup- 
plies a need which is at once new and pressing. 

No history can be good history unless it is alive. Mere 
erudition is no compensation for paste-board figures. It is 
this power of vivid and convincing representation which 
makes Dr. Mathew’s book so valuable; a power which is 
often lacking in contemporary historical writing. It is not- 
able, also, for its author’s method of approaching his sub- 
ject. Most of the historical writing of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is vitiated by the fact that the point of view of one 
section of the nation is extracted and isolated from the 
complicated tangle of the past and presented to the reader 
as the national attitude of the period under discussion. The 
method had the advantage of being concise and the answer 
was always the right one—Liberalism. It was only when 
Tories, Catholics and Marxists adopted the same tactics 
that the situation became unmanageable. In the meantime, 
History remained, to a great extent, unwritten. Dr. 
Mathew’s method is to present the whole complex of social, 
religious and racial traditions—the Elizabethan courtier, 
the Anglicised squire, the gentry, the herdsmen from the 
hills, the Gaelic chieftains in Ireland and the Isles, the 
great churchmen of Spain and Italy, the remnant of ‘Queen 
Mary’s priests,’ the younger men, full of the Tridentine 
reform, and the parochial clergy—each as representatives 
of the social, spiritual and economic forces which were 
struggling for expression or survival. 

For the most part the figures move with a quiet self- 
absorption which is the stamp of their truth. As the last 
level rays of the Middle Age rest on Wales, these small 
self-important figures stand’ out clearly silhouetted just 
before the light begins to fail. The traffic along the road 
from Holyhead to Chester; the Bulkeleys, the Wynnes and 
the Salusburys calculating their rents and their influence 
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and fumbling with the news from London; all the business 
of places, marriages, tithes. And then there are the lesser fry 
—the Pennants, the Mostyns, the Thelwalls and their like 
—so anxious to fit convincingly into that English back- 
ground which was to be the guarantee of their success. ‘ It 
is difficult to decide whether Welsh gold exists, save as an 
illusion.’ What there was of it was for the most part spent 
in England or mislaid on the Continent. 

Up in the shadows of the hills are the small gentry, the 
shepherds and the herdsmen, Welsh-speaking, rooted in 
the immemorial tradition of the race, incapable of com- 
promise and equally impotent for effective resistance; still, 
for a generation or more, to guard the relics and to main- 
tain, in some sort, the pilgrimages. They are to be seen, 
grumbling in the moorland taverns or riding home through 
the drifting rain storms. As the last of the old monks dis- 
appeared, the Mass flickered out in the highlands of Ar- 
wystli and the Black Mountains and away to the North 
among the brigands of Ysbyty Ifan and on the slopes of 
the Hiraethog Hills. 

It was in fact the end of that autumn of mediaeval Wales 
which set in on the field of Bosworth. The Renaissance 
came scarcely at all—the few grammar schools, starved and 
Anglicised, and the sardonic figure of Ellis Price are only 
just redeemed by the scholarship of Bishop Morgan and 
Edmund Prys. The Welsh were no longer to be a Euro- 
pean nation, and England was to be the larger by thirteen 
counties. 

In the collapse of Welsh Catholicism the year 1410 is of 
fundamental importance, for it was then that the failure of 
Owen Glendower to establish the political and ecclesiastical 
independence of Wales became indisputable. Had he suc- 
ceeded there would have been a threefold result. First, 
a compact political structure capable of protecting the cul- 
tural and religious development of the nation. Secondly, 
a Welsh Church independent of Canterbury with a clergy 
trained in the new Welsh universities and possessed of a 
culture at once national and European. The result must, 
almost inevitably, have been a political and religious re- 
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naissance which would have saved the nation from a fatal 
entanglement with the dying mediaeval world. 


Instead of this Wales was plunged into the full hurly. 
burly of the Wars of the Roses. Unable to assist themselves, 
the Welsh were yet enabled to intervene decisively in the 
affairs of the conquering nation. Without the possibility 
of any settled polity at home, the vigour of the nation ex- 
pended itself in ferocious faction fights which began as the 
aftermath of the unsuccessful revolt and developed until 
they became the main factor in the Wars of the Roses. 
Mathew Gough died in battle: William Herbert on the 
scaffold; and Henry Tudor on the throne. Wales served, 
for the most part, as a convenient background to their acti- 
vities on the stage of English and French affairs. The sol- 
dier and the statesman lost their lives: it was the politician 
who won. 


When the army of Henry VII marched into London un. 
der the Red Dragon of Cadwaladr, superficial foreign 
opinion considered it to be a Welsh victory. ‘ They may 


now be said to have recovered their former independence, 
wrote an Italian observer, ‘for the most wise and fortu- 
nate Henry VII is a Welshman.” Actually, the Battle of 
Bosworth marked the end of the first period of national 
dissolution. 


On the death of Sir Rhys ap Thomas in 1525, the reali- 
ties of the situation immediately became apparent, and in 
1534 Bishop Rowland Lee ‘ stowte of nature, readie witted, 
rough in speeche, not affable to any of the Walshrie,’ un- 
dertook that pacification of the country which should have 
been accomplished more than a century earlier by Owen 
Glendower. His methods gained him the contemporary 
reputation of having hanged five thousand men in six 
years. During the seven years from 1535 to 1542 there 
came the legislation which turned the Lords Marcherships 
into Shireland, ordained that Wales should henceforth be 





* An Italian Relation of the Island of England, published by 
the Camden Society. 
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considered to be ‘incorporated, united and annexed’ to 
England, and proscribed the use of the Welsh language 
as ‘a speech nothing like, nor consonant to the natural 
Mother Tongue used within this Realm.’ 

Such were the events, but there has been a curiously 
thorough misapprehension of their significance. It is essen- 
tial to grasp that the conquest—in the true sense of the 
word—took place under Henry VIII rather than Edward I. 
The latter scarcely did more than to destroy the Princi- 
pality which should have been the mediaeval nucleus of a 
subsequent Welsh polity and to rivet the disordered frag- 
ments of the nation to his own monarchy, where its value 
as a recruiting ground for the English armies was coun- 
terbalanced by its own turbulence and the continued ex- 
istence of the Marcher Lordships. The failure of Owen 
Glendower, so far from being a triumph for law and order 
as is usually supposed, removed the last possibility of peace. 
A century of anarchy produced a situation as dangerous 
as it was paradoxical. The King, the Tudor, was in London 
and the visible embodiment of Cymric tradition was busy 
declaring that ‘ this realm of England is an Empire.’ Per- 
sistent tradition which harked back to ‘ the crown of Bri- 
tain,’ to Arthur the Great and Cadwaladr the Blessed, no 
less than possibilities of wealth and advancement at Green- 
wich, the law courts, and the Universities, disguised the 
situation. Heraldry, with unconscious exactitude, pro- 
claimed the reality—the Red Dragon shared the privilege 
of supporting the leopards and lilies of traditional English 
politics. Order and government, no less than advancement, 
could now come from England alone. In default of Glen- 
dower’s alternative, only ‘incorporation’ and ‘annexa- 
tion’ could save the country from anarchy. 

Owen Glendower had come to the Abbot as he walked in 
the early morning on the hillside above Valle Crucis, 
where the miraculous image of the Risen Christ brought 
the pilgrims down the hill road from Llandegla and the 
Hiraethog uplands: ‘ Sir Abbot, you have risen too early.’ 
‘No,’ retorted the Abbot; ‘it is you who have risen too 
early—by a hundred years.’ 
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Seen against this background, the Reformation in Wales 
falls into place in the logical development of the political 
situation. The exigencies of English politics made the de- 
struction of Welsh Catholicism necessary, and the forces of 
national resistance had already been hamstrung by the 
events of the previous century. In Europe Catholicism sur- 
vived or returned as the natural foundation of the social 
order: in Wales it was left doomed to sterility as the reli- 
gion of intellectuals in exile or of the dwindling bands of 
robbers in the hills. 

The political and religious collapse of the nation imme- 
diately brought about a cultural dissolution. The old cul- 
ture of Wales, remarkable as it was for its strength and the 
universality of its outlook, depended on two strong national 
organizers—the Church and the Bards. The dissolution of 
the monasteries and the destruction of religion inflicted a 
mortal wound. Whereas in Brittany the national genius 
expressed itself in sculpture, in Wales the language was 
the one concern of the artist. Here again the same paradox 
appears. At a time when the vernacular tongues of Europe 
were everywhere triumphing, the Welsh language, the 
peculiar pride and glory of the nation, was suddenly and 
forcibly degraded to the position of a despised vernacular. 
Instead of moving forward into the uneasy brilliance of 
post-Tridentine Europe, the nation as a whole was forced 
back into a cultural condition scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Dark Ages. Brilliant individuals escaped 
and triumphed, but the mass of the people, despised and 
monoglot, was left with a language which was fast disinte- 
grating into a mere patois, which, as William Salesbury 
complained, was ‘ no better than the churm of wild fowls 
or the bleating of beasts.’ 

The comparison with the Dark Ages is closer than may 
at first be imagined. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were essentially a period when the foundations of 
the national life had to be laid afresh and the fact that 
they were laid at all justifies the modern tendency to em- 
phasize the fact that the darkness was not so opaque as 
our forefathers were inclined to believe. 
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A superficial consideration of Welsh history suggests the 
gradual supersession of Catholicism, first, by Anglicanism, 
as in England, and then by Calvinism. In reality in many 
parts of the country it was paganism which first triumphed: 
Protestantism came afterwards. In 1585 Dr. Griffith Roberts 
in his preface to Drych Cristionogaw! wrote: ‘I hear that 
many places in Wales, yea, whole counties have not a single 
Christian within them, but live like animals, most of them 
knowing nothing of righteousness, but merely keeping the 
name of Christ in memory.’ Allowing for natural exag- 
geration, the picture remains substantially the same, 
whether in the Visitation of Bishop Bailey (1623) or in 
Erasmus Saunders’s View of the State of Religion in the 
Diocese of §. David’s (1721). 

As the seventeenth century wore on into the eighteenth, 
the Anglican Church came more and more to enjoy that 
tepid popularity which is generally awarded to an absen- 
tee landlord who makes few demands on his tenants. It 
presided, not without geniality, over a paganized peasantry, 
securing their adhesion to a distant monarchy of which 
they had no direct experience and providing some guaran- 
tee against the few scattered Puritans, who in the day of 
their triumph had mounted the pulpit steps in buff coat 
and steel and now contented themselves with dry disputa- 
tions in their own homes. 


In the pagan welter of the Dark Ages, the Welsh nation 
was formed and wrought into a living thing by its native 
saints, through whom its origin became sacrosanct and its 
map a litany. In the eighteenth century the logic of history 
was vindicated and modern Wales was born again amid the 
lightnings and thunder of a Puritan Sinai. 


The fact that the revival—it was really a revolution— 
came from abroad is of little importance. The new presby- 
terianism rapidly became of an altogether different stuff 
from that of English dissent. Psychologically, it was a re- 
turn to the older rhythm of religious life as against the 
Static conception of an English state-Christianity. It was 
a return as unconscious as it was impressive. 
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Close on the heels of the religious revival, and almost 
entirely inspired by it, came Education and a literary re- 
vival. During the seventies and eighties the Welsh Uni- 
versity colleges came into being. The religious and cultural 
changes led inevitably to a political revolution by which 
the nation abandoned Toryism and attached itself to the 
Liberal Party in return for the Disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church. The logic of the national history de- 
manded that Home Rule in religion should come first. 


After 1918 a marked change in the spirit of the national 
development began, at first slowly, to make itself felt. So 
far the process had, in the main, been instinctive. The 
leaders of each generation saw only the one step before 
them and no more. The goal in view was always imme- 
diate—the revival of religion, the building up of a system 
of education, a measure of political or religious emancipa- 
tion or a cultural revival. During the last ten years, how- 
ever, a broader and more European outlook has begun to 
prevail and to manifest itself in the rapid growth among 
the younger generation of political nationalists. In times 
of danger nations, like men, grow up to maturity quickly 
and the collapse of Finance-Capitalism, the World War no 
less than the example of Ireland and Poland, have quick- 
ened the process. In increasing numbers the post-war 
generation is turning to the business of national construc. 
tion, leaving its elders to attend the long drawn out funeral 
of nineteenth century Liberalism. 


At the moment the issue is doubtful. A commercialized 
press, a dubious educational system, and the collapse of 
an economic order imposed from without, with their 
natural results of mingled irritation, inertia and mental 
drug-taking, all obstruct a national resurrection. More- 
over, the spiritual impetus provided by the religious re- 
vival of the eighteenth century is beginning to falter: in 
Wales, as everywhere else in Europe, Protestantism is grow- 
ing old. For individual Welshmen Catholicism is a possi- 
bility, but for the nation, as a whole, it still appears as an 
importation from Ireland and Lancashire. If during the 
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present generation a native Catholicism can once more 
come into being, the ultimate future of the nation is 
secure. For Catholicism does not destroy: it fulfils. 


T. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


METAPHYSICS—OR MOODS? 


TO read modern non-catholic philosophy at the present 
day one would really think that the world was presented 
to us ‘on approval,’ to such an extent does the conception 
of Value seem to dominate the discussions. Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad in the Spectator of October 6th last, remarks that 
four out of the five specifically philosophical books re- 
viewed by him since the beginning of the year were to do 
with some theory of ‘ Value.’ Dean Inge notices the fact 
in his God and the Astronomers, and has a whole chapter 
on the World of Values; while Windleband says frankly 
that what is expected from philosophy to-day is not so 
much a ‘ theoretical scheme of the world . . (but) . . reflec- 
tion on those permanent values which have their founda- 
tion in a higher spiritual reality, above the changing 
interests of the times.’ 

One would like to know by what authority Philosophy 
abandons its proper function so as to substitute apprecia- 
tion for apprehension, and turn Metaphysics into a mood 
—be it optimistic or pessimistic. We will, however, make 
some attempt to discover why this strange, non-rational, 
man-centred change has come over non-catholic thinking. 


I 


As to origin no doubt in some form the idea of Value 
goes back right to the very beginnings, but in its more 
modern shape it seems to have its root in the writings of 
Kant. (What modern error has not?) The purpose of the 
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Critique of Pure Reason was to deny that the ideas or 
ideals of the speculative reason have any real relation to 
true knowledge. Yet we need these Ideas—God, Freedom, 
Immortality—as the Critique of Practical Reason duly 
admits, and so we get the ‘ As if’ philosophy. This means 
that the problem with regard to the great truths of religion 
is not concerning their validity but their value. 


Having thus set to partners, on with the dance. We 
trace the windings through Schliermacher with his teach- 
ing that religion is mostly a matter of feeling, so that 
doctrine tells us not what God is in Himself, but what we 
find Him to be in our experience. Then comes Feuerbach 
saying that God is the name of the sentiment, so that God 
is our creation'—an anticipation in some sort of the 
modern theory of * Projection.’ And to speak of values in 
connection with any philosophy of this kind is merely to 
pay a compliment to the externalization of our own mind, 
as Mr. Joad has aptly pointed out. We may notice also in 
passing that it seems to be in opposition to such theories 
that there arises the ‘ throw-back’ thought of Karl Barth, 
who, albeit on protestant lines, calls for a theology that 
shall be more than anthropology, and emphasizes what 
God thinks about man in place of what man thinks about 
God. This is not surprising. An ‘As if’ philosophy is 
sure, in time, to provoke an ‘ As you were’ theology. 

Mention must also be made of Schopenhauer. He is in 
line with the older philosophers in that he dealt with the 
universe as a whole, though he is modern in that he tried 
not so much to understand it as to value it. And while 
trying to deprecate intellect and understanding he yet 
made considerable use of them in trying to prove that life 
was, on the whole, not worth living. More recent writers 
have been rather selective and have contented themselves 
with explanations or valuations of departments of existence 
such as ethics, or aesthetics, or have concentrated on such 
entities as life. Though perhaps this is hardly true of 





? Cf. Fulton Sheen, Religion without God, p. 186. 
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Schopenhauer’s great follower Nietzsche, so sweeping are 
his demands. He calls for a ‘ transvaluation of all values’ 
and ethics subordinated to biology. Lusty life should be a 
law to itself and to all besides. 


Speaking of transvaluation reminds us of Hoffding’s 
definition of religion as ‘faith in the conservation of 
‘ yalues’ though exactly what he meant by this is none too 
clear. It appears to be an attempt to express the timeless- 
ness of spiritual realities in terms of physical duration.’ 
But we have gone on rather too fast. It was Ritschl 
following on Kant and Lotze who drove a wedge between 
facts and values by his famous theory of judgements of 
fact and judgements of value. This leads straight on to 
Modernism, and just as the Arians of old were willing to 
give to Christ the highest titles conceivable provided they 
were not required to use the term ‘ consubstantial,’ so 
many modernists to-day are willing to concede to 
Christianity ‘almost as much ‘value’ as its orthodox 
adherents demand provided they are left free to hold that 
it may have no basis in actual historical fact. 

It can hardly be denied also that there may be yet 
another reason for the prominence of the theory of value 
at the present day, and that is its connection with, if not its 
derivation from, the science of economics. Dr. William 
Brown remarks that it first occurs explicitly in Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, where it is identified with the 
satisfaction of man’s needs. This connection is just what 
we might expect, seeing that discussions of value so often 
centre round human appetites and aspirations, the under- 
lying idea frequently being: ‘O that will be, Value for 
me.’ 

This is rather like what Maritain calls Egocentricism, 
a much more dangerous and subtle thing than Egoism. 
And perhaps it is worth while to note that even apart from 
philosophy and in the realm of practical protestant religion 
this kind of thing seems at times to be at work in a quiet 





* Dean Inge, God and the Astronomers, p. 210, 
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way. For example, the Wayside Pulpit—those printed 
words of appeal to be seen outside many chapels—gener. 
ally emphasize some value which religion has for man, 
often true enough but unaccompanied by teaching about 
obligation; the coaxing of a customer rather than a call to 
a creature. 

Indeed, it is by considering values that some writers 
come to believe in the existence of God. They feel that 
without a Deity there is no guarantee of the objectivity 
or the permanence of value. Whitehead says: ‘God is 
the means of securing values against their disappearance 
into the biological flux.’ Many think that this is the only 
telling demonstration we have to-day for the existence of 
God, as they consider that other roads, such as the cos- 
mological or teleological arguments, are either closed or 
under repair. And closely connected with this ‘ proof’ is 
the practice of some to speak of the existence of God asa 
hypothesis, though they do not seem to be aware that this 
cannot issue in anything more than hypothetical hope and 
charity, manifested in hypothetical worship. 


II 


This lack of certainty concerning the existence of God 
is due in part to the substitution of ‘experience’ for 
rationality, now so common in religious writings. Experi- 
ence, we are told, is the functioning of the whole man— 
all the elements of human nature are involved, and the 
implication seems to be that the exercise of reason means 
the unfair isolation of only one of them. This at first sight 
may seem very fair and square, but further reflection 
shows that there are two ways in which this can be verified. 


In one case reason is supreme and the other faculties 
are subject to it. In the other there is no definite principle 
of government, so that reflex may rise against reason, and 
instinct against intellect—a sort of psychological com- 
munism. In a word the inferior elements of our mind and 
nature should be subordinate to, and not co-ordinate with, 
our reason. If we employ reason, the existence of God 
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becomes a certainty by the argument for a First Cause. 
But if we indulge in experience merely, it may very well 
be to us no more than an hypothesis. 


Ill 


Experience of this sort seems to be a form of that Ego- 
centricism mentioned by Maritain, who points out how 
prominent it was in the character of Luther, and goes on 
co remark that ‘the Reformation unbridled the human 
self in the spiritual and religious order, as the Renaissance 
(... the secret spirit of the Renaissance) unbridled it in the 
order of natural and sensible activities.’* Therefore we 
may now turn to consider this aspect of our subject—the 
question of values and Humanism. And we cannot do 
better than glance at Professor Julian Huxley’s book What 
dare I think? especially the chapter entitled ‘ Scientific 
Humanism’ where we find a very common view plainly 
set forth. He gives a short survey of his idea of the process 
and progress of Evolution and says he sees man ‘ against 
a background of irresponsible matter and energy of which 
he is himself composed . . . Humanity .. . appears as... 
a fraction of the universal world-stuff which, as a result 
of long processes of change and strife, has been made con- 
scious of itself and of its relations with the rest of the 
world-stuff, capable of desiring, feeling, judging and plan- 
ning. It is an experiment of the universe in rational self- 
consciousness. Any value it has, apart from its selfish value 
to itself, resides in this fact.’ 

In passing we may ask how the Professor knows that the 
production of conscious life is an ‘experiment.’ It seems 
as if these scientific philosophers made their image into 
a deity, or at least a deputy. Their life is spent in making 
experiments and formulating hypotheses, and so experi- 
ments and hypotheses are ultimate goodness and truth. 
We note also the assumption that the higher has come from 
the lower, the greater from the lesser, though reason must 





* Three Reformers, p. 14. 
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demand that (unless they have been introduced at a later 
stage by a higher power) they must have been there in 
some form from the very first—like the rabbits of the con- 
juror, as someone has aptly remarked. And writings of 
this kind are not unlike the accompanying patter in so far 
as they are interesting, clever, and well calculated to divert 
attention from the real point at issue. 

But to return to the quotation. We see that the professor 
leads up to the question of values, and later goes on to 
say: ‘even if we should choose one way or one activity 
as having supreme value for us, we must not deny the right 
of others to choose differently.’ This is rather like having 
spades and hearts both trumps at the same time, and we 
foresee more of that struggle which is said to be so salutary 
and productive. For if struggle has produced values, such 
values will certainly provoke more struggle—a sort of con- 
servation of conflict. 


IV 


In truth the greatest value a thing can have is ultimately 
its reality. ‘ For St. Thomas there are no value-judgements 
that are not being-judgements (i.e., existential).’ So writes 
Dr. Olgiati in his Key to the Study of St. Thomas. And 
even in the practical sphere that which exists over against 
us and independently of us is always in some way impres- 
sive, as is shown by the remark of the American who after 
gazing for some time at the Niagara Falls turned to a friend 
and said: ‘ Runs all night I suppose.’ On the other hand, 
things done merely to impress, often quite fail to do so. 
This is admirably brought out by Guardini in the last 
section of his Spirit of the Liturgy, entitled * The primacy 
of the Logos over the Ethos.’ He notes that the Liturgy 
does not provide us with any ‘ easily transposable motives 
or ideas realizable at first hand . . . for daily conflicts and 
struggles.’ The Liturgy reminds us that intellect precedes 
will, that the contemplative life is higher than the active 
life, and that truth is independent of all human confirma- 
tion—the Js is more fundamental and important than the 
Ought. 
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This is what Baron von Hiigel said when in his Letters 
to a Niece he asks: What is the precise meaning of insist- 
ence upon religion as primarily an is-ness, not an ought- 
ness? In reply, he first gives an account of the movement 
of thought in the ‘moribund’ Middle Ages—say after 
1300 A.D.—and claims that then there was a tendency to 
consider great truths, especially spiritual truths, in too 
great isolation from the subject who contemplated them. 
And he thinks that this gave occasion to subsequent ages 
to over-emphasize their subjective aspect, as was certainly 
done at the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the French 
Revolution. And having said this he concludes that 
religion ‘intimates that first of all . . . a superhuman 
reality is, exists.’ And he adds that the first and central 
act of religion is adoration. 

We may well close by recalling what the Baron says 
about himself and the development of his own thought, 
for no one could accuse him of being unsympathetic to 
modern tendencies. He tells us that for a long time he 
would try to view the great truths of life in the light of a 
more or less Idealist philosophy, a philosophy, that is, so 
full of the ‘ activities of the subject as largely to overlook 
the distinct reality . . . of the object.’ And he goes on to 
state that it is a ‘sheer fact’ that some sort of Realism is 
in possession, remarking that no astronomer tries to 
analyse his subjective impressions, except to try to get rid 
of them ... In another book the same writer makes the 
significant statement that ‘the thirst for Religion is, at 
bottom, a metaphysical one.’ 

We are told in Holy Scripture that Almighty God first 
made the world and then said that it was good. His 
creature man will do well first to learn what he can from 
the sheer existence of this world before he presumes to 
assess its value. 


A. G. HERRING. 









THE DANGERS OF DEMI-FASCISM 


IN a previous article’ I tried to make clear the distinction 
between Fascism and ‘Statolatry,’ logically inevitable if 
we properly understand the twin Fascist principles of the 
Corporate State and of the priority of civic duties to civic 
rights. But amongst those calling themselves Fascists there 
have unquestionably been ‘ statolaters,’ avowed or implicit. 
These may be classed as Demi-Fascists, representing as they 
do the maximising of one half of the Fascist creed with a 
corresponding minimising of the other. 

From an undue stressing of the corporate idea we may 
arrive at a worship of the State on a kind of pantheistic 
basis. If the highest authority is an extension of myself, 
then both it and myself are participants in the Godhead. 
But the essential difference between God and a creature is 
that from the very conception of Divinity it follows that 
Divine rights have no co-relative duties. Might and right 
are identified. Thus the true Fascist denial of natural civic 
rights is neutralized and the result is a mentality extremely 
dangerous both to the citizen and the world. To the citizen 
because the condition of his citizenship becomes one of 
increasing the might, whether it be in wealth or dominion, 
of the State. To the world because the policy of such a 
State must be world conquest. It is God’s right to exercise 
universal dominion, and since only your own State is God 
—or, at any rate, your God, to whom you owe service— 
it follows that no other State has a right even to exist, 
save in so far as its existence redounds to your own power. 

The ‘team’ idea disappears in the absurdity of a team 
with a right to win. Foreign relations are thought of as 
resembling a chess problem to which the only correct solu- 
tion is for ‘ white ’ to mate after a certain number of moves. 
While in internal affairs anything that does not contribute 
to this external end is treason—indeed, blasphemy! 
Amongst such treasons is, of course, any individual lack 





* January, 1934. 
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of efficiency. Against this these Imperialistic demi-Fascists 
invoke the doctrine of denial of natural rights, which has 
logically fallen to the ground through their previous 
acceptance of the Corporate and Immanent, as distinct 
from the Despot’s Individual and Transcendent, God. The 
outcome is, in practice, a military aristocracy on the old 
Prussian model. God defend Nazi Germany from it! 

Religion may be tolerated, and even encouraged, in 
such a State, provided it does not become treasonable, i.e., 
so long as it preaches the gospel of material efficiency and 
at least allows of its adherents regarding themselves—not 
as its adherents but as citizens of the State—as a chosen 
people. 

There is, on the other hand, a demi-Fascism arising 
_from an undue insistence on the denial of natural rights. 
This can become a false religion as what we may call 
’Technolatry.’ The logical process is somewhat as follows: 

‘If man has no natural rights, then all that man enjoys 
is the fruit of his own efforts. Man is superior to the 
amoeba, the amoeba itself to the slime, only by virtue of 
some potential force within them becoming dynamic. 
About what that force is, it is unnecessary to dogmatize. 
If you like to call it God, or the gift of God, you may do 
so. But, in practice, what constitutes man’s superiority is 
that manifestation of it which we call intellect, and the 
instrument of man’s progress is the unfettered exercise of 
intelligence which we call science. Hence the condition of 
your enjoyment of any rights is that you perform the 
primary duty of forwarding science. For so only are you of 
value to the community. 

If such people really understood the term ‘science’ 
there would be no danger. The pursuit of knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind, which is true science, includes 
the search for ultimate truth in philosophy and theology. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not what they mean. For 
reasons with which we, as Catholics, are familiar, and 
which need not detain us here, the moral sciences are in 
ruins. The whole vast edifice of physical science is, in 
fact, also a house built on sand for that very reason. 
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But by abandoning concern with fundamentals physical 
science has succeeded in giving man immense physical 
powers. These powers are to-day being neutralized by 
human wickedness and foolishness. How far the modern 
exaltation of avarice from a deadly sin into a cardinal 
virtue, and of usury from theft into earning, have pro- 
ceeded from theological errors we need not now enquire. 
But that the thing has happened there can hardly be a 
doubt. 

One of the great achievements of Fascism is that it has 
found a way of appealing to the popular conscience to 
have these things recognized for what they are. But the 
materialistic bias of modern science and the complete his- 
torical ignorance of the average scientific and technical 
expert are apt to regard them as only part of an 
obscurantism—generally described as medieval—which is 
all that stands between us and the Brave New World which 
could be brought about by a technocratic regime. ‘All 
these things will I give thee if bowing down thou wilt 
adore me.’ In a world dazzled by scientific wonders, and 
at the same time mystified by social maladjustment and 
starvation in the midst of apparent plenty, the appeal is 
almost irresistible. 

Under a demi-Fascist regime of this kind, loyalty to the 
corporate State becomes loyalty to the guardian of ‘ Pro- 
gress,’ the High Priest of the God ‘ Technique.’ The place 
of the corporate idea in this debased demi-Fascism is to 
provide a safeguard against exploitation and reaction by 
commercialists, so that the men of science, generally poor 
business men, may have a free hand and reward adequate 
to their services. The measure of the individual's value, 
and therefore of his rights, is his contribution to the in- 
crease of wealth and comfort—including, perhaps, aesthetic 
and emotional satisfaction miscalled spiritual—of the com- 
munity. 

In such a State religion will be tolerated only so long as 
it does not conflict with such increase of wealth and com- 
fort. Though it may even do official lipservice to God, it 
is on the condition that He shall not get in the way of 
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THE DANGERS OF DEMI-FASCISM 


Progress. There is no chosen race, but the * progressive ’ 
races have earned by their own efforts the right to dominate 
the world. Peace as between such higher races is a desidera- 
tum because in peace all can contribute to Progress in the 
highest measure. Internationalism is only rejected because 
it is obviously impracticable and because the force of 
national loyalty and tradition can serve to cement the 
classes of the State and prevent waste of energy in disputes, 
strikes, political controversies, etc. 

This has been the chief danger of Italian Fascism, 
originated, we must remember, by an ex-socialist and inter- 
nationalist. But the genius of Mussolini seems to have 
grasped the need, as the tradition of the Italian people felt 
the want, of a truly spiritual religion. None the less, traces 
of this almost communist spirit could still be discerned in 
the utterances of Mussolini until very recently. No full 
report of his latest epoch-making speech is yet in the 
writer’s hands. But he is reported as saying, ‘ We have 
rejected the theory of the economic man. The economic 
man does not exist; the integral man exists, who is political, 
religious, who is a saint, a warrior.’ That is enough to re- 
assure us as to the future of Italian Fascism. 


HERBERT SHOVE. 


VERY SILLY SYMPHONY 


| ALWAYS read with the greatest interest the pronounce- 
ments of the two schools of theatrical critics of the Film, 
the ‘ whole-hoggers’ and the ‘half-and-halfers’: fairly 
represented respectively by Mr. St. John Ervine and Mr. 
Sydney Carrol. Mr. Ervine and the whole-hoggers—with 
whom I am not going to bother either myself or my readers 
here—regard a Cinema as exclusively a place for nit-wits 
to which nobody of the intelligence of Mr. Ervine would 
ever resort, unless the Film happens to be an exact repro- 
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duction of a successful stage play. The only reason ad- 
vanced for the popularity of the Cinema is that admirably 
comfortable seats are provided, and that Jack and Jill can 
spend a much pleasanter evening there than at home. The 
half-and-halfers treat the Cinema with a benign tolerance, 
regarding it as the Theatre’s rather inky baby brother, who 
requires occasional pats on the back but must on no account 
be spoiled by over lavish praise. ‘ If,’ wrote Mr. Carrol, in 
an article in The Daily Telegraph some Thursdays ago, 
‘you have any regard for the beauty and clarity of English 
speech correctly spoken, the grace and charm of English 
manners (in proper exposition), the sympathy and compre- 
hension of English understanding, see that these precious 
things receive their tribute in the only place where they 
can be practised and reviewed at their best, the English 
Theatre.’ Now that may be very true and noble, but it 
led me to ask the question, is it relevant to the topic of 
the relations of the Theatre and the Film? The art of the 
Film should not, so all its greatest exponents constantly 
tell us, compete with the art of the Theatre; it should be 
complementary to it. And this led me on to the following 
rather random reflections. If you push this argument to 
its extreme, it might be urged that the Film is most true 
to itself when it is furthest distant from the Theatre; when 
in fact it is literally a moving picture. Now that seemed to 
me not only to affect the problem of Speech and the Film, 
but to go far deeper and only to touch rock bottom when 
we come up against the problem of Realism and the Film. 
I will grant that one way of telling a story on the films is 
by showing a connected sequence of photographs of the 
actors as they work towards some particular end. Some films 
show random shots of people who give the impression of 
being about nothing in particular, or alternatively of be- 
ing plum crazy, and so tell no story at all; as to these I 
am inclined to agree with Mr. Ervine, but as Thomas 
Dekker’s Shoemaker’s wife was always ejaculating, ‘ Let 
that pass.” The real point is this: surely the film is, from 
its nature, even more at home when the drawings of Mr. 
Disney move and have their being before us than when the 
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pale shadow of Miss Garbo’s beauty makes us long the 
more keenly for its reality? After all, we are getting Mr. 
Disney at first hand, when we are only getting Miss Garbo 
at second hand. 

I have recently seen three of Mr. Disney’s Silly Sympho- 
nies—Flowers and Trees, Santa’s Workshop, and Father 
Noah’s Ark. Their differences make me envious of the fer- 
tility of their creator’s invention, but they all have this 
rather striking similarity: that, quite apart from their 
humour, they appeal by reason of one underlying quality, 
which I can only call the quality of Symmetry. Let me ex- 
plain; a good painting, like a good building or a great sym- 
phony, essentially has exactness of proportion and balance; 
well; so have Mr. Disney’s cartoons. The colouring is at 
present crude, for the art of screen reproduction in colour 
is still in its infancy; but the drawing is admirable: so ad- 
mirable that the eye is entertained even when the mind 
is not amused. The thing is, in fact, very literally a moving 
picture, as opposed to a moving photograph. Sound accom- 
paniment, witty dialogue, a taste for satire, doubtless all 
contribute to Mr. Disney’s success. I personally always 
look forward to seeing him having a gentle prod at the in- 
anity of Mass Production (specially good example, the way 
they stick the tails on the horses in Santa’s workshop); I 
have met other people who admire more his admirable 
intellectual faculty for seeing everything from a slightly 
different angle from everyone else; but I think. the real 
basis of his success is his superb sense for Form, coupled 
with a complete mastery of the craft of draughtsmanship. 
In short, then, I am all in favour of the Screen showing us 
the pranks of creatures born entirely of the artist’s imagi- 
nation; in my more fantastic moments I long for the day 
when the vigorous grotesques of the Gothic shall perform 
on the screen their whirling dance of adoration or despair, 
as I am sure their mediaeval creators would desire them to. 
All of which, Mr. Carrol, has nothing to do with the * beau- 
ty and clarity of English speech,’ or with any of the other 
topics of which you are, quite rightly of course, so jealous 
and careful a. guardian. 
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But soft, I hear some reader remind me of my recently- 
expressed admiration for Réné Clair and the French Real- 
ists. Oh, my jolly pedant, the film is an art embracing many 
things; by Heaven, you shall not nail me down to my Very 
Silly Symphony; some day I shall go sane again. 


HucGuH Berry. 


TRACKING DOWN THE BARON CORVO 


THE essential interest of the ‘Experiment in Bio- 
graphy ’ by means of which Mr. A. J. A. Symons tells us' 
what his ingenious patience has pieced together about 
Frederic William Rolfe, the ‘ spoilt priest’ who has def- 
nitely taken his place in Victorian letters, depends on the 
fact—presented by Mr. Symons with a mass of accumulated 
evidence—that he was a congenital Invert. Once this has 
been realized the course of his wasted life is comprehen- 
sible. Without this clue we might well ask ourselves what 
all the fuss was about. 

Born in Victorian London, and received into the Catho- 
lic Church at twenty-six years of age, Rolfe presents all the 
ear-marks of his kind. ‘ Bright, attractive, a natural Catho- 
lic . . . interested in drawing, music, and the arts, not over 
given to sport,’ as Mr. Symons says, he might have subli- 
mated his Inversion under the spur and curb of Catholic 
asceticism to become a useful priest. Yet ‘somehow’ he 
met ‘ squalls’ at Oscott, ‘somehow ’ he was expelled from 
the Scots College, ‘somehow’ he lapsed into vicissitudes 
at Christchurch and Aberdeen, ‘ somehow ’ he failed to 
convince either Franciscans or Jesuits, until ‘somehow’ 
he became the man of * many queer friendships ’ who never 
made a friend, and finished up by purchasing the favours 





*The Quest for Corvo. An Experiment in Biography. By 
A. J. A. Symons. (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1934.) 
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of venal youths in the back alleys of Venice. The ‘ some- 
how’ is not difficult to deduce. Living on the dream of 
aesthetic externals, and disgusted with the reality of com- 
monplace or ugly externals, he never understood the ethos 
of Catholicism, and never conquered the temperament 
which drove him at last to offer to a nameless friend a share 
in the nameless satisfactions which borrowed money had 
bought for the ‘ haggard, shabby, shy, priestly visaged indi- 
vidual’ whose sudden death caused a ‘ horrified Consul ’ 
to find ‘ letters, drawings, and note-books sufficient to cause 
a hundred scandals.’ The conclusion is so clear that even 
he who skips may read. 

The virtuous whom he admired so pathetically must 
long since have realized why they fascinated him and added 
to their theory of Moral Theology a practical demonstra- 
tion of the ravages caused, in abnormal or in normal! mis- 
conduct, by the wreck of the rake. True it is that the spur 
and curb may have been clumsily applied, and hurt where 
there was no need for them to touch. All that love of phy- 
sical beauty might have been led up to the love and service 
of the Word made Flesh. In the ‘ big dirty parish’ at which 
Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan sneers, he could have been a spiri- 
tual father to thousands of souls housed in bodies which 
share the disadvantages of corruptibility, and end in a com- 
mon corruption. He chose to dream of Friants Wrestlers, 
of Boucher’s Runners, of ‘ an olive-skinned, black-haired, 
cornflower-crowned Pancratius,’ of Eros at the feet of a 
negligible Psyche, of divers in the clear of the moon, of 
young Sophokles as choregus, and of ‘a neat boy’s leg, long 
and singularly well-turned,’ until the still attractive but 
affected young student shown in the first of Mr. Symons’ 
illustrations became the Nowt of Holywell hoping for a 
hair-restorer, and the perky little young-old man of the 
second picture, touting for a job as second gondolier arid 
dying on a hotel-bed in Venice. 

Like another victim of theological tragedy (Fr. Tyrrell, 
S.J., appreciating Wilde’s De Profundis), he may have 
hoped to the last that ‘ If I sink as low, I may rise as high.’ 
Unfortunately, he never came to the surface, and the Nowt 
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who despised ‘ Sewers End’ was laid to rest in an island 
cemetery lapped by the murky waters which are the only 
sewers of the crowded island slums in which he starved toa 
moral and physical death. 

If the dispassionate record which Mr. Symons has so care. 
fully compiled can help the ‘normal’ to understand the 
‘abnormal,’ it will have served a useful purpose. If it can 
help the abnormal to arrest the ‘ play * which ends as Proust 
says (Sodome et Gomorrhe) in ‘the day of disgrace when 
the tamers of wild beasts are devoured by them,’ it will be 
a God-send. 

The Quest for Corvo is a serious presentation of a moral 
problem which is but too often discussed with contempt or 
ribaldry. We hope that two classes of readers who need 
enlightenment will not miss the point. 


Iror HaAEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Industrialism has reduced the majority of the workers 
to ‘a sub-human condition of intellectual irresponsibility.’ The 
phrase is Father Martin D’Arcy’s. Such a state of things is 
intolerable to the Catholic Church. 

Mr. P. D. Foster, writing in your March number, says that 
‘men will soon cease to occupy positions subordinate to 
machines, for as these become more competent and completely 
automatic, design, organization and control will be the human 
tasks.’ There are about 1,400 millions of men and women in 
the world, about 4o millions in England and Wales. Take Eng- 
land and Wales alone and call it five million male workers. Is 
it possible to achieve such a perfecting of industrialism that 
every one of these five millions will be engaged in design, or 
ganization or control ? 

Sir, it’s a giraffe !—I don’t believe it. 

Take, for example, the ‘ assembling ’ of mass-produced motor 
cars. You can imagine a completely automatic machine for 
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producing, packing and distributing bolts; but you can’t ima- 
gine a machine as cheap and efficient as a man for tightening 
them up. Can you? 

But, without abandoning our beloved Industrialism, there is 
another and much more practicable solution of the problem of 
human responsibility, namely : conscription of labour. There 
is, as the Russians say, a war on—a war against human misery 
and insufficiency, against human selfishness and greed. In Rus- 
sia there is at present real material insufficiency. In England, 
America, France and Germany there is insufficiency of purchas- 
ing power and maldistribution of industrial labour. The for- 
mer can only be remedied by financial reform; the latter can 
only be remedied by labour conscription. 

The Industrial system of production necessarily involves many 
operations which reduce the workers to a sub-human condition 
of intellectual irresponsibility. Let us voluntarily impose on 
ourselves a sharing out of these jobs. Let the idle rich combine 
with the idle poor (the unemployed) to relieve ‘ the working 
classes ’ of this burden. 

Counting the idle rich and the idle poor together, there must 
be at least five million idle men in the country alone. Probably 
the present eight-hour day could be reduced by half if these men 
were conscripted. Both religion and piety (patriotism) demand 
that all men shall help to produce what all men need. 

Is there anything contrary to Catholicism in conscription? I 
think not. Conscript labour sounds bad? Call it National 
labour. Let everyone do his bit of drudgery. On what grounds 
will anyone refuse? 

Some will say ‘ Britons shan’t be slaves,’ that conscription of 
labour destroys freedom. But, Sir, these are pre-industrial no- 
tions. There is no ‘ freedom’ in factories, except freedom to 
be obedient. What with Trade Union regulations and Masters’ 
Federation regulations, Factory Act regulations, the Police, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors, and the inexorable re- 
quirements of the machines, all other freedoms are gone. 

But you can’t reduce hours of work without reducing pay 
unless you have a different finance (accountancy) from what we 
have at present. The solution of this difficulty is possible, but 
it is not my present business. I will only say this: If a country 
produces sufficient for all its people’s needs (including, of course, 
what it obtains by exchange from other countries), and yet only 
employs half of its population, it is clear that it could produce 
the same amount in half the time if everyone were employed. 
It is obvious that the difficulty is one of distribution, not of pro- 
duction. Distribution involves money ; there is something wrong 
with our money system. The problem of money is now more 
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urgent than any other. Ought we not to be growing a little 
suspicious of those who say that the present money system can 
neither be altered nor bettered? 


Yours faithfully, 


Eric GIL. 


DISTRIBUTISM AND PRIMITIVISM 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


S1r,—There are two references to Distributism in the March 
issue of BLACKFRIARS, and in both cases a popular and errro- 
neous meaning is applied to the term. The first reference is 
made by Jacobin in the course of his Remarks, and the second 
is made in the course of a review by one whose initials are 
. VW.’ 

Jacobin deplores that Distributism ‘ equates Catholic civiliza- 
tion and primitiveness,’ which is both unjust and untrue: 
‘V.W.’ deplores that Distributism has given rise to a ‘ wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the social philosophy of Saint Tho- 
mas,’ which is not untrue and is therefore probably not unjust. 
It is not untrue, because much has come to be associated with 
Distributism that is not Distributism; because the creed is 
sometimes as ill-served by its friends as by its foes. 

Its name was coined by Mr. Hilaire Belloc,’ and it was chosen 
as providing an antithesis to a word less frequently heard to- 
day, ‘ collectivism.’ It was intended essentially to denote a 
social philosophy which should be based on a true and Thomist 
conception of human nature, a personalism to combat the im- 
personalism of collectivism. Indeed, an excellent introduction 
to Distributism is provided by Fr. Gerald Vann’s recent Essay 
in Order, although the author would probably at once repudiate 
the suggestion. He would repudiate it for the same reason 
which led Mr. Belloc to avoid any use of his term in a series 
of articles which he wrote last year for The English Review, 
in which he outlined an immediate and practical policy for a 
Distributist government. Many of those who have been the 
friends of Distributism have been impressed, no doubt with some 
reason, with the necessity of an agricultural revival; and, not 
unnaturally, they have described how this counter-revolution 
might be achieved on Distributist lines. So loudly and often 
have they described it, however, that an agricultural revolution 
and Distributism are now regarded by many as inseparable, and 
the original Thomism of Mr. Belloc is now dubbed ‘ Homespun 





1 Vide the supplement to the New Oxford Dictionary. 
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Theology.’ In point of fact, Distributism is no more concerned 
in its essence with a condemnation of Industrialism or a cam- 
paign in favour of wheat-growing than with the appreciation 
of good beer or the ridiculing of Mr. J. H. Thomas. If an 
agricultural revival must come, let us make it one in which the 
smallholder can live. But Distributism does not distribute acres 
and cows : it distributes personal responsibility. 

Far from being a ‘ naive individualism,’ it is a subtle and 
Christian Communism, in which all, and not merely a select com- 
mittee, are responsible for the welfare of the state. When the 
family is regarded as the unit of the state, as here, the family 
knows that it has an important part to play. 

Surely Distributism has some claim to represent in England 
‘the numerous movements labelled ‘‘personalist’’ by the French? 
Has it not, O Penguin, all the excellent characteristics of the 
New Britain movement, and does it not in addition answer your 
call for ‘ a new conception of personality, and destiny ’? Is Dis- 
tributism to go to the wall because it is inclined to sympathise 
rather with the Old England than with the New Britain? 

Yet ‘the attack made by a section among Catholics on the 
new forms of civilisation made possible by machinery,’ coming 
admittedly from Distributists, does not come from Distributism. 
‘It may well proceed from rustic tastes, natural or affected, or 
from panic in the face of the size of the machine,’ but it does not 
proceed from Distributism. 

Lest it be thought that I am basely deceiving the ‘ Back-to- 
the-Land ’ section among Distributists (or, if you will, the primi- 
tives), I may mention that I count myself among their number ; 
but it must be realised that their ‘ primitivism’ is but applied 
Distributism, even as Distributism might claim to be applied 
Thomism. The case for ‘ primitivism,’ despite its alleged origin 
in sentimentalism, daily gains strength with economic support. 
The Birmingham scheme, for example, bears an almost startling 
resemblance to the Canadian Gordon plan, and to the plan 
recently propounded from the White House, whereby ‘ dis- 
tressed ’ families in rural areas must seek escape from unem- 
ployment by becoming largely self-supporting.’? Again: the 
whole trend of modern agricultural and industrial research is 
now recognised to be towards regional self-sufficiency ; that is, 
towards making production possible where before it was not 
possible. And not for nothing do post-marks in the Irish Free 
State now bear the exhortation to ‘Grow more Wheat,’ al- 
though in London they still urge a more frequent use of the 
telephone. 





2 The Times, March 1st, 1984. 
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However : this is not the occasion for a complete discussion 
of Distributism and its applications, which have notoriously ap. 
pealed to minds renowned neither for naivety nor for lack of 
profundity. There is but one further not irrelevant fact to 
which the attention of ‘V.W.’ must be drawn. 

In the course of his review, he mentions M. Maritain as 
among the French ‘ personalists,’ who, he will concede, have 
grasped something of the sociological implications of Saint 
Thomas’s theory of ‘ personality.’ If, therefore, he will refer 
to one of M. Maritain’s most recent works, he will find that 
there is cited as a particular example of its practical applica- 
tion, ‘ le curieux essai de la colonisation de la terre qui se des- 
sine actuellement chez les ‘‘distributistes’’ anglais.’* 

Must M. Maritain now be dismissed from the ranks of the 
exponents of ‘ authentic Thomism’? And is it not possible to 
sympathise with those who claim that Distributism is essentially 
but applied Thomism, and, moreover, that it is the only attempt 
at a social application of Thomism in this country, and worthy 
as such of the benevolence of the journal of the English Domi- 
nicans ? 

At all events, it is the only definite and constructive Catholic 
social policy in England, and the only alternative to the rather 
defeatist attitude of those who strive to reconcile existing social 
conditions to Catholicism. That seems true at least to one 
who, on the Feast of Saint Thomas of Aquin, begs to subscribe 
himself, 

Faithfully yours, 


MIcHAEL DERRICK. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


S$1rR,—I myself have straw in my sabots and sometimes share 
Mr. Derrick’s taste for the primitive. What is more, in the very 
paragraph to which he takes exception, and all against my then 
current hankering for the amenities of suburban life, I even 
wrote that Distributism and the Land Movements are affirming 
and establishing necessary principles. One may doubt, of course, 
whether they are the only ones, but that is by the way. 

The occasion of Mr. Derrick’s criticism so far as I am con- 
cerned is a small point of fact. Did I say that Distributism 
equates Catholic civilisation and primitiveness? I did not. The 
question is easily settled by referring to my words and not to a 
misquotation of them. He grants that there are Distributists 
who make such an equation, and this is what I said, though not 
so strongly. 





3 Du Régime temporel, et de la Liberté, p. 210, Note (2). 
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My purpose was to deny that Catholic civilisation and * primi- 
tiveness’ (even in a good sense) are convertible terms. Mr. 
Derrick goes further, and denies that Distributism and primi- 
tivism are convertible terms. Excellent. If primitivism is only 
a species of Distributism, then by another remove it is only 
a sub-species of Catholic civilisation, and I feel bound te 
question a homespun theology which tangles them together. 


Yours, etc., 
JACOBIN. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Mr. Derrick’s recognition that my only reference to Dis. 
tributism ‘ is not untrue ’ absolves me, I trust, from the painful 
necessity of proving it. But he must pardon me if I cannot re- 
concile this recognition with his previous assertion that in my 
review ‘ a popular and erroneous meaning is applied to the term.’ 
I can only plead that I applied no meaning whatsoever to the 
term. My reference was quite expressly not to its meaning but 
to its unfortunate associations, for which, I would venture to 
add, I think Distributists have only themselves to blame. 

Were all Distributists to distinguish so clearly as does Mr. 
Derrick between the wholly admirable principles of Distributism 
and the queer idiosyncrasies of Distributists, Distributism 
might become a real power in the land. And M. Maritain and 
other foreign observers might cease to regard its applications of 
personalism as curieux. My only concern was to dissociate the 
associations of Distributism from Thomism as Mr. Derrick dis- 
sociates them from Distributism. 

Meanwhile, Sir, BLACKFRIARS can show no greater ‘ benevo- 
lence ’ to Distributism than does your wise and witty Jacobin in 
distinguishing issues which Distributists themselves have con- 
fused to the hurt of their own movement. And in dissociating 
tastes and opinions of individual Distributists from Catholicism 
as well as from Distributism he is not only doing service to the 
latter, but is removing what is in danger of becoming, in the 
strict theological sense of the word, a scandal. 


Your reviewer, 
V.W. 





BLACKFRIARS 
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ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND OrtTHODOxY, By Dr. W. A. Vissar 
t’Hooft. (S.C.M.; 5/-.) 


A remarkable and interesting book, Dr. t’Hooft, the Genera] 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation gives an 
objective account of the present position of Anglo-Catholicism 
and of the Eastern Churches, of their efforts towards unity, and 
of their relations with Protestantism, He emphasizes the signi- 
ficance of the fact that the hierarchy of the Church of England, 
which in Newman’s time gloried in its Protestant character, 
now, for the most part, is anxious to insist on its Catholicity. 
His account of the position and doctrine of the Orthodox 
Church is clear and useful, but he is scarcely just in his op- 
position between that doctrine and the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. There has also been a development of doctrine in 
the West which the East has not followed, and the expansion 
of the Canon Law has given the Western Church a juridical 
aspect with which the East finds it hard to sympathize. All 
this is true, but it is also true that both Churches have a com- 
mon doctrinal unity in those great basic dogmas of Christianity 
whose theological expression was fashioned in the days when 
both were one. Further, in contrasting the Orthodox conception 
of the Church with the Catholic conception, the author should 
have made it clear that no Catholic theologian would consider 
the juridical definition as in any way exhaustive of the Church’s 
reality : the only statement which does justice to the mysterious 
nature of that reality is the statement that the Church is the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Incarnation continued, Christ Him- 
self, the total Christ. Nor is the organization of the Church 
merely autocratically authoritarian; the laity are not passive 
dummies, and, in fact, as Marin-Sola has shown, have a real 
part in the evolution of dogma itself. We do not find the author’s 
central thesis—the emergence of a ‘ non-Roman Catholicism’ 
out of Anglicanism, Orthodoxy, Old Catholics and Protestants— 
convincing. We do not think it is practical nor that it is the 
kind of politics that should be practised. We may be deeply 
sensible of the loss of the religious contribution of thes various 
bodies, and especially of the contribution of the East, and we 
may believe that union will bring an enrichment of theology and 
worship; at the same time it is essential to realize that when 
every effort for mutual understanding has been made—and every 
effort should be made—the question of simple truth remains. 
It is the truth about Rome. The whole question of unity turns 
on that truth, and until it has been faced the discussion remains 
in the air. The author sees the difficulty about Rome, but he 
prefers to wait, hoping apparently that Rome will change. But 
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since Rome holds that it is in possession of the divinely given 
truth, from that very fact it cannot change. Charity forbids it— 
the charity which owes the truth to the world. These criticisms 
do not invalidate the interest of Dr. t’Hooft’s book: his presenta- 
tion of a complex problem does much to make that problem 


plain. A.M. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE Community. By Wen Kwei Lias. 
(Kegan Paul; 15/-.) 

TuroucH Fascism TO WorLD Power. By M. S. Munro. (Alex. 
Maclehose & Co.; 12/6.) 

Hitter. WHENCE AND WHITHER? By Wickham Steed. (Nisbet 
& Co.; 3/6.) 

Professor Wen Kwei Lias of Nanking University early learnt 
the Chinese saying, ‘ Mencius discussed moralism, Lord Shang 
practised legalism.’ The respective importance of morality and 
law as the cement of States is his preoccupation, and he searches 
Western and Eastern political philosophers to see what they 
have got to say about it. Unfortunately, he searches too widely 
and gives himself no chance to show how, though communities 
condition individuals by imposing laws on them, yet morality 
leads certain individuals to revolutionize society. 

What Professor Lias says of China is valuable, though his Oc- 
cidental knowledge is over-generalized, over-compressed and ill- 
digested. Concerning the Chinese philosophers, he speaks with 
authority and interest, and can show more of the influence of 
their philosophies upon society. The work of Confucius, Men- 
cius and their followers has resulted in a society living upon 
a moral basis with little intrusion of legal forms. The first Em- 
perors, legendary figures five millenia back, governed by creat- 
ing a rhythmical stability in society based upon music and a 
general participation by everyone in ceremonies. Later, their 
successors introduced laws, but the ideal order remained ‘ cere- 
monies to direct men’s aims aright; music to give harmony to 
their voices; laws to unify their conduct; and punishments to 
guard against their tendencies to evil ’—morality preceding 
legalism. 

The Duke of Chou’s regency in 1115 B.C., with its succeed- 
ing forty years during which no one was punished, has remained 
the Chinese ideal. Society has acquired an extraordinary sta- 
bility on its Confucian, anti-legalistic basis, though its decen- 
tralization has made it liable to bullying by War Lords. The 
Lord Shang (368 B.c.) and the Chin Dynasty were the great 
exponents of force and law, as against morality and culture. 
Professor Lias, traditionally Chinese in this, points with satis- 
faction to the violent ends of the Lord Shang and the Chin 
Dynasty. 
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The modern despot seeks to guarantee his legalism by a State- 
imposed moralism and rhythm—also exclusive of criticism. Mr. 
Munro’s interesting detailed and authoritative history of the 
rise of Fascism lays proper emphasis upon the cultural work 
of the Dopolavoro and Balilla organizations, on Mussolini’s ap- 
peal to Italy’s great past and on the restoration of order. He 
indicates the fundamental difference of attitude towards religion 
of Pope and Duce, though he does not touch on the fundamental 
problem of criticism. This is a very good book. 

Hitler would agree with Mussolini that ‘ the State is an ab- 
solute before which individuals and groups are relative.’ Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s book, apart from a dig at the Church, is a 
valuable commentary upon Hitler’s creed. He outlines the 
Gobineau-Chamberlain doctrine of Aryan supremacy, of the 
Messianic mission of Germany, and also the pre-war racial hos- 
tility to the Jews. When Germany broke in 1918, the need 
for those who believed in her Divine commission was to explain 
her failure. The explanation was—‘ the Jews betrayed us! ’— 
though Mr. Wickham Steed shows that they were only one per 
cent. of the German population and loyally served in the War. 
He goes on to point out that Nazi Germany, rid of the foreign 
body, and armed by the Totalitarian State with terror and un- 
truth, will renew her Messianic mission. The Lord Shang fell 
to force. Must Germany learn the old lesson at the old price? 


P.D.F. 


PLOTIN ET LE PAGANISME RELIGIEUX. By E. Krakowski. (Denoél 
et Steele; 20 francs.) 


Plotinus is of the first importance in the study of the Hellenis- 
tic environment of early Christianity, and of the relation between 
Greek thought and Christian theology and philosophy. Eng- 
lish scholarship may well be proud of Dean Inge’s lectures on 
Plotinus and of Mr. McKenna’s translation of the Enneads. The 
present work profits from such predecessors and others, and is 
a popularization of their results. As such it has value for those 
needing initiation into the subject. The author’s effort to cor- 
relate Bergson with Plotinus’ system is distracting and not very 
successful. In his chapter on Neo-Platonism in the history of 
Philosophy there are several inaccuracies that should be noticed. 
On p. 260 natural should read naturae, and in the whole para- 
graph on Erigena the author shows no knowledge of the fact 
that he translated the pseudo-Dionysius and through him ac- 
quired Neo-Platonism and not through Proclus, whom he pro- 
bably never read. Further, the author does not seem to know 
(p. 266) that the De Causis is just a copy of several chapters of 
the Principia Theologica of Proclus : a remarkable unawareness 
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as this information has been available since 1268, when Proclus 
was translated from the Greek. He translates Alanus insulensis 
as Alain des Iles (p. 267); a reference to any textbook would 
have given him the right translation : Alain de Lille. On p. 267 
Madobe should read Macrobe. The author is dealing with the 
work of Bernard of Chartres and he puts his Platonism down to 
the quotations from the Timaeus in Macrobius. But the Tim- 
aeus itself was already known in those days, and besides he fails 
even to mention the fact that Bernard copied pages and pages 
from Erigena. In a discussion of the philosophy of St. Bona- 
venture (pp. 269-271), the pseudo-Dionysius and Erigena are 
given as influences, but it is not indicated that the predominant 
influence was that of St. Augustine. Finally, p. 271, the author 
seems to think that not only the disciples of St. Augustine but 
Plotinus also was turned ‘ vers une contemplation interieure.’ 
This is of course true of St. Augustine, whose system is alto- 
gether built on interiority, on the profound inward descent to 
the mens—noverim me, noverim Te. But it is just the other 
way round for men like Dionysius and Plotinus. Creation be- 
ing a flow from the supreme good—bonum diffusivum sui—one 
attains perfection by returning to this good, by leaving oneself, 
extasis, and losing oneself in the hierarchy immediately above : 
pure exteriority. The confusion between these two processes 
is about as bad a mistake as one could make. It is regrettable 
that such blemishes should mar so well intentioned a book. 


A.E.M. 


St. Francis oF SALES IN HIS LETTERS. Edited by the Sisters 
of the Visitation, Harrow-on-the-Hill. With an Intro- 
duction by Abbot Butler and a foreword by his Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. (Sands & Co.; 7/6.) 


This book is the third of a trilogy. The Spiritual Life, a 
summary of St. Jane Chantal’s instructions, The Love of God, 
an abridged translation of St. Francis de Sales treatise; and 
the present volume. 

It is a representative selection bringing the spiritual riches 
of the unwieldly mass of over 2,000 extant letters to the un- 
leisured modern public in a book of 300 pages. The letters are 
grouped under headings covering all the essential elements of 
the Christian life, with short biographical notices, to give their 
background. Not only are the letters shortened, but the lan- 
guage itself is frequently ‘ somewhat curtailed and modernized 
to meet modern needs.’ The translation reads very well. 

As regards the doctrine this book should be of more than 
ordinary interest to the Catholic public. It comes to us with 
weighty commendation. In the Encyclical of January, 1923, our 
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Holy Father warmly recommended St. Francis of Sales as the 
spiritual writer perhaps most suited to meet the religious needs 
of the present day. Further it has a foreword of warm recom- 
mendation from Cardinal Bourne. The doctrine may be summed 
up under three headings : the idea of the Ordinary way of Chris- 
tian Life; the doctrine of the Little Virtues; and the spirit of 
St. Francis himself. 


The first is analysed in Abbot Butler’s Introduction. St. 
Francis’ doctrine is as he says, ‘ simple, practical for all, and 
leading as high as one may like to go.’ Many of the letters in 
the book are to people in the world, and for St. Francis the 
spiritual life is as much for them as for priests and religious. 
This is particularly emphasized, as Abbot Butler points out, 
in his doctrine on prayer and contemplation, which is not 
here dealt with very fully, since it may be easily studied in 
his Introduction to the Devout Life; Abbot Butler sup- 
plements it in his Introduction with extracts from the works 
of St. Francis, and those of St. Jane Chantal, as represent- 
ing his instruction. The second part of the Introduction is 
given to showing that the high authority of St. Francis 
(who is a Doctor of the Church principally on account of this 
spiritual doctrine), is definitely for there being a simple form 
of contemplation, partly acquired and partly infused, open to the 
many—‘ to men of good will leading the devout life according to 
their state, obeying the behests of the Christian life, practising 
prayer in due measure.’ For this he also adduces the 
authority of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, St. Jofin 
of the Cross and others. 


The second feature of particular interest in St. Francis’ doc- 
trine is his teaching on the Little Virtues, according to him ‘ the 
most important and least understood point in spiritual tuition 
. +. poverty of spirit, simplicity of life, homely good works, 
serving the poor, etc. . . the tender austerity of Bethlehem.’ 
The compilers rightly consider this as of vital importance to- 
day, when physical conditions are generally considered to 
render impossible the austere ways of the mediaeval Christians; 
and some more appropriate discipline of soul has to be found. 

And finally—perhaps most important of all, St. Francis him- 
self, ‘that most dear Saint, lives again in his letters as 
nowhere else’ (Foreword by Cardinal Bourne). The preacher 
of an exacting Gospel, there is nevertheless about him a gentle- 
ness, a gay liberty of spirit, a responsiveness to the good in 
nature and adaptability to its legitimate demands which well 
earns for his teaching the title of Devout Humanism. But the 
most striking characteristic which appears in his letters is his 
immense capacity for friendship. To him it was the love of 
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soul for soul in Christ. He took up friendships deliberately, 
entered into them without reserve, and persevered in them as a 
sacred duty. 

Those whom this book interests in St. Francis and his doc- 
trine, but whom the imposing volumes of his books dismay, 
should remember the other two books of this trilogy. In these 
three may be found all the chief principles of the great Spiritual 
Movement begun by him and St. Jane Chantal. F.S 


THE CoMPLETE BENEDICTION Book For Cuoirs. By Sir Richard 
R. Terry. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 12/6.) 

No one knows better than Sir Richard Terry the merits and 
the defects of our Church Music. Though considerable impetus 
has been given during the past few years to the recovery of our 
liturgical tradition, the Benediction Service which stands outside 
the liturgy strictly so called has been affected only indirectly. 
Our Benediction music, at any rate in the small parish churches, 
suffers from poverty of material, not because nothing better 
exists, but because there has been up till now no good systematic 
collection to hand. In compiling the present book ‘ the needs of 
the small Mission Choir have been the primary consideration.’ 
The book includes many alternative tunes for the O Salutaris, 
Tantum Ergo, and Adoremus, and besides, a variety of motets 
and Litanies and the Anthems B.M.V. Selections have been 
made from some of the best compositions, from the English 
and Continental polyphonists down to the moderns. There is 
also a complete section devoted to Plainsong. There are simple 
melodies for unison singing of choir or congregation, while 
compositions for harmonised voices range up to eight parts. 
Harmonies for the organ are given throughout, though these 
may be dispensed with where the voices sing in parts. With 
regard to the plainsong accompaniments, though there is a 
sparing use of chords, the playing out of the melody note by 
note the whole way through will in practice make the piece un- 
necessarily turgid. The index to the book is practical, allowing 
one to see at a glance the source of the tune and the key or 
mode in which it is written. Such a representative collection as 
this, which has restored for popular use many of the fine old 
tunes, has long been awaited in England and the Colonies, and 
Sir Richard Terry has once more put us in his debt. R.B.M 


A History or Everypay THINGS IN ENGLAND. THE RISE OF 
INDUSTRIALISM, 1733-1851. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell, (Batsford ; 8/6.) 

Many books have been written about the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether we are yet fully conscious of the 
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immensity of the change in the mode of human life which has 
resulted in all the complexities of the new age in which we live, 
No more vivid way of bringing this realization home can be 
imagined than the presentation in detail of the change in every- 
day things between the civilization of the eighteenth century 
and our own time. It is this that the third volume of the Quen- 
nells’ great book attempts to do. We begin with the changes in 
agriculture, more productive methods of sowing, more effective 
ploughing—i.e., more food for the vast new populations. Then 
a chapter on building in the eighteenth century, a sound appre. 
ciation of this exquisite period, but with the strange omission 
of any mention of Bath, England’s most perfect town, and one 
of the most perfect survivals in Europe of civilized society. Then 
clothing, the coming of the spinning jenny and the power loom, 
and the evolution of costume : then modes of travelling, canals, 
bridges, the steam engine: and the first part ends with an in- 
teresting chapter on the Development of Sanitation, a chapter 
which might well restrain the enthusiasm of our modern doc- 
trinaires for primitive conditions! In the second part we are in 
the nineteenth century—the farmers’ dilemma is described and 
a sympathetic account of Cobbett : in building, the rise of neo- 
Gothic, the break-up of continuity ia all the arts and crafts : the 
sprawling growth of towns, the slums: macadam roads and 
steamships. All this is accompanied by numerous and extremely 
helpful illustrations and plans. The authors’ outlook is sane and 
wise : they teach us to admire the beautiful things of the old 
times—we confess, for example, that we never appreciated the 
extraordinary beauty of the old farm wagons before—but they 
understand that these things are gone for ever and cannot be 
revived: they indulge no reveries of ‘ going back.’ Their re- 
marks on the slums are typical of this intelligent attitude : ‘ We 
think the final solution of the slum problem will be found in 
crowding far more than 127 houses on to the acre. . . . Instead 
of spoiling the country, we think it would be better to take 
the trees and grass into the towns. Don’t rebuild the slums; 
blow them up with dynamite, then build great towers of dwell- 
ings and surround them with gardens.’ A refreshing vision, 
worthy of Le Corbusier, and one that will be shared by all 
those who realize that the city, for us Europeans, has always 
been and will remain the centre and the instrument of civi- 
lization. A.M 


Picasso ET sEs Amis. By Fernande Olivier. (Stock, Paris; 30 
francs.) 


There is much to be said for a literary approach to art. Where, 
after all, would Berlioz be without his autobiography or Dela- 
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croix without his journal? To French painting, and particularly 
to contemporary French painting, such an approach is without 
difficulty. More books probably have been written on Picasso 
than during his lifetime on any other painter. Miss Stein’s Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas, which was added to the list last 
year, is followed by Mme. Olivier’s reminiscences, covering the 
years from 1903 till 1914. In many ways Mme, Olivier’s book 
is the more vital of the two; it is shrewd, amusing and admir- 
ably illustrated. 

Viaminck, Derain, the Douanier Rousseau, Braoue, Matisse, 
Marie Laurencin, Van Dongcen are all described and criticized. 
‘On a eu tort,’ writes Mme. Olivier, ‘ de préter 4 Rousseau des 
idées artistiques qu’il n’eut jamais. I] n’avait pas d’idées. Je 
lai bien connu. Il peignait simplement, sincérement, comme ‘‘il 
voyait.’’ Naif et sensible, il était merveilleusement doué pour la 
peinture. Un don naturel de peinture primitif.’ And she conti- 
nues, ‘ Jai toujours préféré l’art de Derain a celui des autres. Son 
métier sain et vigoureux ne trouvait pas aisément son égal. La 
science de Picasso, sa profondeur, sa recherche perpetuelle, ‘‘tou- 
jours plus loin,’’ !’ont sans doute placé en avant les autres. Mais 
Derain c’est autre chose. Plus frangais, plus sr de lui, il lui man- 
quait seulement, pour avoir la toute premiére place, ce cété un 
peu mysterieux qu’on trouve chez Picasso et quelquefois chez 
Matisse. . . Viaminck n’était alors qu’un bon peintre impres- 
sioniste. Un grand sens de la composition, du métier, mais un 
certain manque de goft, d’élégance de l’esprit, de recherches 
dans le coloris le faisait un peu vulgaire. Peintre, doué, que ses 
moyens servaient beaucoup, mais dont la qualité était discutable. 
Je trouve qu’il est resté le méme.’ 

As an introduction to the French painting of the decade pre- 
ceding the war, Mme. Olivier’s book could hardly be bettered. 


J. P.-H. 


GRAMOPHONE 


DECCA POLYDOR. The flickering loveliness of the coloratura aria 
of the Zerbinetta from the Richard Strauss opera, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, is caught by Adele Kern, a soprano of the Vienna State 
Opera, supported by a small orchestra from the Berlin State 
Opera: this captivating essay in the style of the Italian com- 
media d’arte should not be missed (LY 6081, 3/6). Two horns, 
three oboes, one bassoon, a solo violin, with string accom- 
paniment and a harpsichord continuo, from the Berlin Philhar- 
monic conducted by Alois Melichar, play the First Branden- 
burg Concerto with all the robustness of the allegros, the sad- 
ness of the adagio, the gentle gravity of the Polacca: a set of 
three noble records, on which the organ Prelude in E minor 
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is given as a fill-up (LY 6082-4, 3/6 each). The same orchestra, 
conducted by Erich Kleiber, plays four German Dances, by 
Mozart, in the right manner of happy clophopping: a very 
pleasant record (CA 8171, 4/-). 

H.M.v. A mixed bag, but the recording is generally full and firm. 
The Choir of the Temple Church needs no introduction to lovers 
of Bach, and its singing of the chorale Jesu, joy of man’s de- 
siring, matches the assured oboe playing of Leon Goossens : on 
the other side is the quartet and chorus, Lord God of Heaven 
and Earth, from Spohr’s Last Judgement (B 8123, 2/6). The 
‘cello records well, and a discreet little Tonadilla of de Lasema 
as played by Pablo Casals is a delight: on the same disc he 
plays a Largo of Vivaldi and a Gavotte of Valentini (DA 1118, 
4/-). Fritz Kreisler is a famous fiddler, and his ripe tone is 
heard in arrangements of the Londonderry Air and the Men- 
delssohnian May Breeze (DB 2117, 6/-). The clangour of Mark 
Hambourg in the 14th Hungarian Rhapsody (C 2645, 4/-) is in 
contrast with Alfred Cortot’s observant delicacy in the Barca- 
role in F sharp major (DB 2030, 6/-); perhaps the comparison 
should be between the two composers, Liszt and Chopin. But 
Chopin can be laid on rich and thick, and Glazounov has done 
it; his Chopiniana Suite performed by the London Philharmonic 
under Sir Landon Ronald, together with Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song and Spinning Song, provide two records not without in- 
terest even to sensitive tastes (C 2638-9, 4/- each). A Berceuse 
and Praeludium by Jarnefelt are given with the finish we expect 
from John Barbirolli and his orchestra (B 8112, 2/6). Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar from his sick-bed personally supervised by tele- 
phone the recording of the Triumphal March from Caractacus 
by the London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Lawrance 
Collingwood : the brilliant reproduction of the brass brings out 
the effective swagger of the music (DB 2142, 6/-). 

pecca. The Black Diamond Express to Hell is a novelty record 
deserving notice (F 3850, 1/6): a negro minister’s frenzied ser- 
mon to his back-sliders—you never go to Sunday school .. . 
you’ve gotta go to Hell . . . aboard the express . . . Sin is 
the engineer, Pleasure is the headlight, the Devil is the con- 
ductor . . . next stop is Dance Hall station . . . and so on; 
a useful piece of documentation for a complete library of com- 


parative religion. 
T.L. 
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On THE Power oF Gop. Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia 
Dei. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Third Book (Questions VII— 
X). Literally translated by the English Dominican Fathers. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; pp. 228 ; 7/6.) 


This volume, which completes the de Potentia and is the 
thirty-fourth of the English translation of St. Thomas, deals 
mainly with our knowledge of the attributes of God and with the 
metaphysical interpretation of the Trinity. Is there any diver- 
sity in God? This is the central question of the discussion. 

F.v.S. 


The Gregorian University continues the publication of select 
texts and documents relating to Catholic philosophy and theo- 
logy. (Rome, Piazza della Pilotta, 6 lire each.) Of the theolo- 
gical series, the 12th and 13th numbers, edited by W. Richter, 
S.J., cover the rise and development of ecclesiastical interdict 
from the sixth to the twelfth centuries and give respectively 
scriptores, epistolae, concilia (pp. 80) and decreta Romanorum 
Pontificum (pp. 78). The 14th number (pp. 132), edited by E. 
Hocedez, S.J., is most valuable for the study of Scholastic 
Christology, the question de unico esse in Christo, as disputed 
by the great theologians from Albert to Durandus. The 15th 
number is an edition by C. Silva-Tarouca, S.J., of the letters 
of Leo the Great against the heresy of Eutyches, with an intro- 
duction on the clausulae by F. di Capua. 

In the 11th number of the philosophical series, L. W. Keeler, 
S.J., edits with notes texts from St. Augustine relating to the 
theory of knowledge (pp. 80). wes 

.v.S. 


No Asipinc City. Lenten Conferences. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 2/6.) 


The two outstanding features of Fr. Bede Jarrett’s book are 
its refreshing vitality and a marvellously delicate appreciation 
of the complexities of human life. As a preacher Fr. Bede pos- 
sessed to an enviable degree the rare and inestimable gift of 
being at once absolutely objective and intensely personal. The 
theme of the sermons is the Christian doctrine of the next life 
as the only solution of that overwhelming sense of tragedy and 
futility which inevitably assails everyone who lives and thinks. 
The treatment all through is so human and so real, that when 
one agrees it is not simply with a nod of bleak rational assent, 
but with an almost passionate personal enthusiasm, and if one 
disagrees one does so violently. Lc 
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A BIsHoP To HIs PEopLe. By the Right Rev. Peter E. Amigo, 
Bishop of Southwark. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; s/..) 
Authority as such never argues; naturally, therefore, these 
pronouncements of a ‘ Bishop to his people ’ are not apologetics, 
but simple statements of doctrine and discipline. They deal 
with a multitude of subjects, from the gift of Faith to the pub. 
lication of the Code of Canon Law. Believing that every word 
of a Bishop is weighty, Catholics will be glad to have in this 
permanent form the reflections of one of the most revered mem- 
bers of the English hierarchy. Le 


THe CHRISTIAN ViRTUES. By G. J. MacGILLivray. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 

* What a lot of virtues there are. It all sounds very dis- 
couraging ’—this was the natural remark of somebody who read 
this book. It is a popular exposition of the Secunda Secundae, 
where, by the way, even more virtues are enumerated and de- 
scribed, the lurking and swift little virtues; gnome, for in- 
stance, the flair for the exceptional; and sportive eutrapelia. 
But a man need not be bewildered at the number of his oppor- 
tunities nor despair of coping with the variety of his auxiliaries. 
As Marlborough made a single fighting force of English, Danes, 
Hessians, Hanoverians, Dutch, Croats and the rest, so charity, 
the governing impulse of all the virtues, puts them all in man- 
ageable order. Had this been emphasized the book would have 
gained. It is aclear and sober account of the Christian virtues, 
and fills the need of such a book in English. Virtue and vir- 
tuous are words that are losing their strength, and the old 
Protestant theology is partly to blame. Its principles were 
rhetorical rather than metaphysical, and though disappearing 
as a formulated system it survives as a general impression. But 
to Catholic theology the virtues are qualities more real and phy- 
sical than a rosy tan or a musical voice or dancing good spirits, 
and the absence of them more unpleasing than pimples or a 
squawk or pallid obesity. TS. 


L’Union a Dieu. d’ aprés les lettres de direction de Dom 
Marmion. Par Dom Raymond Thibaut. (Abbaye de 
Maredsous; 12 frs.) 

Dom Raymond Thibaut, the industrious editor of Abbot 
Marmion’s conferences and writer of his life, here continues 
his devoted work and assembles in one volume as much of his 
correspondence as he has been able to recover. The method of 
the book is as follows. Abbot Marmion’s letters are not given 
in extenso or in chronological order. Dom Thibaut has con- 
structed a logical framework of spiritual doctrine and has in- 
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serted the letters, or fragments of them, into this framework. 
The result is that the letters, as letters, rather lose their fresh- 
ness and interest ; but, on the other hand, we have an ordered 
sequence of spiritual instruction. So the book challenges com- 
parison with Christ the Life of the Soul and the other well- 
known volumes. From this ordeal, it seems to us, it does not 
emerge too successfully. Abbot Marmion was at his best in 
his conferences. These letters, or pieces of letters, too fre- 
quently give very ordinary and commonplace advice. The 
advice is good—that goes without saying—but we miss that 
breadth of exposition and that warmth of inspiration which 
distinguish the conferences. J.M. 


Tue STORY OF THE CANONIZATION OF S. THERESE OF LISIEUX. 
With the Text of the Principal Documents in the Process. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 

Tue SEcRET OF THe LitTLE FLower. By Henri Ghéon. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7/6.) 

The first of these books will be of special interest in this 
Holy Year when so many Beatifications and Canonizations are 
taking place, arousing the interest and curiosity even of non- 
Catholics. For enquirers about the general method of procedure 
there is a preliminary chapter giving a brief general account, 
which is amplified and developed in the story of the particular 
case that forms the subject of the book. 

M. Ghéon writes ‘ primarily for all those, Catholics or not, 
who resist her attraction, as 1 once did . . . those who are sick- 
ened by the jam, deterred by the sham art, driven to flight by the 
rain of roses.’ But if he has succeeded in ‘ erasing the garlands ” 
and ‘ taking that distressing pastry stuff away from the walls of 
her chapel,’ he is careful to note that when all is said and done, 
that is the sort of art the Saint, in common with thousands of 
others today, was brought up to admire and even to execute. 
Moreover ‘ God bequeathed it to Teresa—and she uses it.’ So 
he is scrupulously and very discerningly faithful to his subject, 
and we could ask for no more attractive result, with all this 
writer’s sincerity and skill brought to bear on such a theme. 
Especially acceptable is the way in which he shows the influence 
of a good home on Teresa’s headstrong nature, while the last 
two chapters are some of the most deeply moving pages we have 


read. H.C.T. 
Tue Romanticism oF Houiness. By Father James, O.M.Cap., 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (London: Sands & Co.; 5/-.) 
Father James uses St. Francis of Assisi and St. Teresa of 
the Child Jesus to illustrate his proposition that religion alone 
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BLACKFRIARS 


provides the true and necessary romance of life. The key to all 
Christian asceticism and its relation to romanticism lies in his 
answer to those who see in the ‘delightfully human’ St. 
Francis a refreshing contrast to the great ascetics of the 
Church : ‘ The humanism of Francis was appallingly ascetical 
. . « But it was ascetical because of the magnitude of his love, 

. . and the pure radiance of his romantic life is a telling answer 
to pagan melancholy .. .’ 

There are many passages in the book throwing so much light 
on problems of to-day that one regrets that the cream of it is 
diluted by the addition of more commonplace matter. The 
chapters are curiously heterogenecus in style, ranging from 
what might be a reprint from the Dublin Review to a popular 
sermon preached for the centenary of St. Antony of Padua. 

M.B. 


Rosig&-GRANDE Sozur. Par Jacqueline Vincent. (Desclée de 
Brouwer ; 7 fr.) 


This is a delightful book written in simple French. The style 
is good; and it gives an insight into the life of a modern well- 
to-do French family. The writer is an excellent psychologist, 
but her psychology is never obtrusive. We recommend this 
book to two classes of English readers: adults, in particular 
professors of psychology; and children who have made some 
little progress in French. Small boys will enjoy the exploits 
of Bruno and Benoit. No one can fail to appreciate the humour 
of the chapter entitled : Le cirque Bruno et Benoit and the per- 
formance of Anatole, the white rat. Children will learn more 
than French, namely the principles of asceticism and mysticism 
suited to their years. M.M.S 


A Merriz Eternity. By Noel Macdonald Wilby. (Washbourne 
& Bogan; 7/6.) 

I liked it Because the characters were well painted. Because 
it showed how strong the Catholics were. Because it gave part 
of the life of Blessed Thomas More, Blessed John Fisher, Henry 
the VIII and Catharine of Aragon. And showed what the Catho- 
lics thought of the reformation. 

P.ve Z. (aged 9). 


Potsonep Arrow. By Sir George Dunbar. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


I liked it. Because it might have happened. 
P.pe Z. 
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SCHOOLS 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 

VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 

spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 

Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 


THE MorTHER Prioress, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 








BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, 
LAXTON, Stamford, Lincs. 


Boarding School for Boys conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. 


Healthily situated 250 feet above sea level, eighty acres 
of Playing Fields, etc. Central Heating. 


Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, the College of Preceptors, and the London 
Matriculation Examinations. 








For Prospectus, etc., apply Headmaster, O.P., at above 
address. 


Tel.: Duddington. 2 
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